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The Beginnings of Soviet Broadcasting 
and the Role of V. L Lenin 



TTiih iN!'Rt>!H'c:ri<»\ of broadcasting in the Soviet 
I'uiou shares iho liasic feature* with thai in many other countries. 
First, the World War served to catalyze effort* to develop this 
medium hy bringing together men with idea* who, driven by 
ncievftiiy. excluded and applied their knowledge. Military im* 
(H'tattvcs fostered wireless telegraphy and pmvided the rudi- 
mentary {ethnological base from whic h wireless telephony could 
Ktum*. 1 hi* was |*artit ularty true in the ta*e of Russia, whose 
physical isolation from attics during the war caused the country 
to turn in its own meager resource* and to develop them. 

Second, broadcasting was innovated in the Soviet l T nion at 
aliout the same time as elsewhere. In itself, this would not Ik* 
startling were it not that the country had suffered from the 
World War. two revolutions in 1*117. and then a Civil War in 
which American, British and French fones participated. Beyond 
that, industrialization hail hardly taken hold, there were severe 
agricultural and economic problem*, and the nation was tottering 
on the brink of collapse. Soviet scientists had not experienced 
tfte luxury of well equipped laltnratoric* ami plentiful research 
funds. But at that stage of wireless development these amenities 
were probably of less import than today, for problems were 
still of a magnitude that was within the grasp of the individual 
inventor, working with instruments he of ten could fashion himself. 

Vet tltese two broad similarities, as significant as they are. 
cannot conceal the equally evident fact that when broadcasting 
was introduced in the Soviet I'liion. it was in an environment 
which was at once Russian and linlhhcvik.* Tints its evolution 
was shaped bv the posertv of the country, notions of collec tivism 

* Ml Rtmun name* are tnitt*Iit< r.tied auoriiiiH* to tlu* tJhrary of Congrw 
*v*iettt. writ nvo simplilic;if ioit% in thv KuglMi u \t: ilia* ritk* an' omitted, ami 
ii h s!»on< % i< \ to #\ (BiMi^ru^fiu footnote* are tint %o simplified) . 
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which ptuftfrttal Iwiih innn Boldtevik doctrine- and faun tltc 
feudal past, die retail it ion that radio could be a social force for 
development, and. eventually, the liu'-ycar plans and the prag- 
matic priorities of Soviet industrial |ioltcy. 

This study traces the innovation of broadcasting to the mid 
1920s. It include* tlu- technological pm ursors and the jxilitical. 
economic and administrative character of the emerging Soviet 
nation which provided the climate for that innovation* In so 
doing, it had to consider the contribution of V. I. 1 411111 (1870- 
V.W) , perhap* the only national leader of the time who saw in 
radio something more than a scientific novelty for popular amuse- 
ment. His interest in it and hi* attention to the details of it* 
introduction an* striking. I,enin*s position in the party and the 
government, his impassioned In'lief in the necessity of technologi- 
cal progress, the priorities lie attached to communication with the 
proletariat and |K'a%anm. all contributed to the individual contac t 
he made with scientists and to his personal encouragement in 
jiarty and government circles for sttpjxirt of wireless. 

# • • 

Lr\ii is Iff 17 iw BowHKViKji took power in 
an industrially Iwckward. almost medieval land. The c di fac ing 
the new Soviet leaders, in addition to consolidate »r regime, 

was to bring a large, culturally amorphous colli * tivits into a tech- 
nological, machine-oriented Twentieth Century that would fulfill 
the promise of western development but display no economically 
exploitative propensities* 

As !,enin assumed leadership of the country, he was confronted 
with a series of critical emergencies. Germany threatened invasion 
during the World War. later, armed attac ks by anti-Bolshevik 
forces and intervening foreign jiowers sought to overthrow the 
Soviet government. Japan pressured on the east while nationalist 
groups in Finland and the Ukraine sought autonomy and pro- 
voked miniature civil wars to realize their demands. In the finan- 
cial sphere, complications of external trade, loam and debts were 
compounded by the reorganization and rehabilitation of manu- 
facturing and agriculture. The need to develop totally new 
industries pin-|iointed crises in manpower, transportation, raw 
materials and fuels. A Jong history of famine and epidemics 
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demanded immediate eradication of hunger ami disease. The 
welding i«w^H»r of the new tut tint through a socialist rum* 
itiuoicaiiou policy la til inherent opj>ositton elite* to illiteracy, 
lack of teac hers atui facilities, shortage* of newsprint and eftk ieni 
distribution nuifn*ls— conditions which had Iiecomc common 
features of life in Russia and elsewhere. 

Against this backdrop, research had procceilcd nwidestly into 
elei irk its atui its manifold characteristics. The lather of radio in 
the Soviet riiioti is considered to I>e A, * ipov (I851M9Q5) 
%vho, in iHiij, demonstrated a device for * ting elect r tea 1 din- 
changes in storms. |>ftj>ov pointed out that if man could generate 
and control ;i similar kind of electrical disturbance, then a 
meiver could tie dcvelojted to pick up intelligence transmitted 
without wires through spue. Apparently IVjkw was able to do 
just that titt* In! low ttt!; year when he sent the words "Heinrich 
Hertz" In wireless in rode, but he seents to have lu-en preceded 
itt this feat hv Marconi,- In anv cast*, research of this nature does 
not seem to have I wen pursued with vt«or in tsarist Russia: for 
example, the tiavv had to etptip itself hastily with German appa- 
ratus at the lieaintting of the Russo-Japanese War. As in other 
c ountries, even through the time of the World War, wireless meant 
predominantly point-to-point telegraphy, and its development 
was spurred by military consideration*. 

Specialists in the navy had equipped the Baltic fleet and shore* 
points with radiotelegraph apparatus erf domestic manufacture. 
During the same period, iti HMO. the Ministry of War Iiegan to 
cfttahti network of military stations which could communicate 
with naval shore units of the Baltic and Black Seas. By 1912 
armv sigtvl units were provided field radiotelegraph stations 
produced m the Russian Wireless Telegraphs and Telephone* 
Corporation, ft had Iieen founded ttt VMW but remained Russian 
ttt name otilv. as the Marconi Company, seeking to maintain its 

* Ser thr int|«>rt.int article liv C;fi;tt!< % s <ttt%sktml. "|**{*n and the B^nntriffH 
of Ra<!iof<?< ittaphv/* pHHsntnt^' of thr tnstitntr <>\ Hwtin f.tf^inrrrs, Vol. 50, 
$u. ti* ik\i*\ni. lutii'i . }>}> 17. as well a* CSmrjtt- V Codding. Jr., 

ttrw<ltn%thti> Without tlnrhn f Parts: VSVStXh 1959), |>. 12. A new pub- 
lication rrt-attnc* wircles* tip to World War I is: I. V. Brent v. Xat trnto tndio* 
ukhnihi v ll**s\n I'Tlie R< ginmm* of Radio Kitsittct-rittR ttt Russia"] (Mos* 
S*p\(i*lt* radio. HfjU). 2*fc> 
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control over wireless, tad acquired the majority of its stork by 
1910. ilm followed a familiar pattern as other foreign intemta 
had a Mady organized factories in Russia to assemble equipment 
made « S*ewhere, a pnuttce which took advantage of tin* country** 
manpower but contributed little scientific sophistication to it. 
Indeed* the Manxmt Company** attempt to Ret a concession in 
Russia were said to base Iwn pt*Hm*ted by the newsjwper *Vw*w 
Vrrmia, which received in nmipensatiim a 50 per cent discount 
<m telegrams ami rtO.fWK) rubles worth of stock in the corporation.* 
In addition to the military network, which had not I wen com- 
pleted by the outbreak of the War, there was a small system of 
20 low-power stations operated Iiy the Posts and Telegraphs Ad- 
ministration which provided only internal communication. Inter* 
national traffic was handled by fotvign-kised companies with 
offices in Russia. In fact, at the time of the War* the few radio* 
telegraph stations in Russia placed it almost last among European 
countries with stieh facilities. When war broke out. contact with 
western Europe via cable ami radio was disrupted, forcing Russian 
engineers to turn to their own scant resources. The Russian 
Wireless Telegraphs and Telephones Corporation quickly built 
transmitters which were installed by the end of 1914 on Khodynka 
Street (west side of Moscow) and in Tsarskoe Selo (now Pushkin) 
near Petrogiad— two locations which were to become important 
in the history of wireless m Russia.* In addition* a receiving 

*V. I. Unln. "Kapitatirm i pechat* " {**Capitali*m and the Plr**"], Pofaoe 
snbranir Mtchwrmi ("Omtplet* Works"] (Mnww: I/datel'mo Politic beskoi 
Kfrratury. I95H4-). Vol. 25. pp. 5*. Abo available tit V, I. U nit*. Co/fcrW 
Work* (tendon: tawreme and Widtan [Moscow: Fotviffti Language* Pub- 
Killing Hotice. am! rroRrrs* INibfMierc. I960+]). Vol. Set pp. lfiif-5. All 
quotation* from Rttwan «*rtirre* f< *cepr Tmt4ut have been translated from 
tbe Russian originals by S. F. HHi, If* act- they do not necessarily coincide 
with the (often inexact) wr^om to KttstfMt translations. *urh »% Initio** 
ColhrU'd Worki in 45 volume cited above. But for tlio§e who read only 
Englidi, citation* from l.enitt'% nc*rlvpubti*hed Polnoe mfmnir mchinemi in 
55 volume* (Itereafter. PSS) will include whenever possible a mmrNerence 
to the EnglHhlanguage ColhtUd Works (hereafter. CtV) . 

♦The first experiment* in racttotelephotiy had been conducted at the 
beginning of the war by X. D. Papahkvt am! S. St. Ai/emhtein over a distance 
of al*>ut 2<> miles between IVtrograd and T«ir*koe Selo. See M. V Bottch- 
Brwvicfc Sobranit trudov ["Collected Worki*] (Moscow: Akademiia nmK 
1956), p. 241. 
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station was « otmnicteri 1<W miles northwest of Moscow, at Tver 
(»*' KiiliMiit>, along with »eccral toasta! mtereepter stations to 
monitor signals lit mi tiemiaii naval movement*. Meanwhile, the 
navy's electrical factory hat! jxtAlutcil a nuiuUr irf field stations 
of the crystal tyj>c, then the dominant kind of radio equipment, 
the few tulie his available being of French and American design. 

i 

I .otitis farther of the Hex olutinn' 

Thus, when in 1917 tin* February Revolution exploded cm a 
country already ds*otn-}*t.uuig under the pn^um of war, an 
embryonic foundation had lieen established fur eventual electrical 
communication svvciik Radiotelegraph)' was a known and prac- 
ticed an, crude manufacturing laiilitic* existed, and a small 
cadre uf operator*, tutket < rs ami engineers had gained experience. 
When the Uolshct ik* tame to |*mer in (X toher, w irelcvs telegraph 
was used often and a Mat inn tetanic a prized military target as a 
palace or capital building* had lieeit before. Kerenskr* auti*Soviet 
font* had captured the T*ar*kne Selo station in late Octolier; the 
Bolshevik*, however, had seized Moscow's Khodynka installation 
and also controlled the New Holland station at the Petrograd 
army post, from which Initio telegraphed military units on No 
vcmber 22 a um mm tug the dismissal of Ccrnimandcr-in-Chief 
V X. Dukhoutu <187<M917). At that time, I-enin was aware 
that "our wirelev* messages are reaching Europe/' One erf them, 
"our wireless message about the vic tory over Kerenski/* a* I^nin 
reported to the All-Russian Central Fxec utive Committee, "was 
pk ked up by the An si rian wireless telegraph and relayed/ 1 while 
the "Cierttian*. cm die other hand, sent out jamming signals to 
bleak it/ - He considered the fac t that "We can contact Paris by 
wireless" extremely important for notifying the French people 
about a Furo|>ean armistice and peace treaty. 5 

When the new government moved to Moscow early in 1918, 
the work lnad expanded greatly for the Khodynka station* This 
primary outlet Ixrame known as "the loudspeaker of the Revolu- 
tion/' and on November 7, 1922. it was ofltc tally named the 
October Radio Station. At the beginning of 1918 it was tram* 
mining around 20.000 words a month, but a year later that had 
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jumped tti LKMMH), even i hough lite key ua* iiand-o|>etated and 
stved ua* not greater than 10 or 12 words a minute. The Million 
wasahle to operate on wave length* ol MNMI, 7<KHt. and ««HMI meters 
(<iO f 1:1, ami Kh/). 11 So important the installation ron- 
sidered to Ik* that ttt lkivtulier, HUM. tit she midst of severe 
famine, its employees were allotted the relatively generous wilier \ 
ration, while* a sj>et tal electee provided fuel ami liibrieants hit 
the station's diesel generator* at a time when nil resume* t»f the 
Caucasus and Baku teutons uete inaccessible to tin* Soviets 
Sen* tee had to lie *u*|>eudcd lor scleral days in May, IH20, when 
antt-HoIshevik ( ,, \Vhite Guard") *at>otcurs blew ttji an anniiuni 
tton warehouse near the station, t rippling its antennas and dam- 
aging ninth eUvtriial equipment, l^rsiiti quickly approved a 
decree of the Cabinet 7 creating a special commission to restore 
operations. 

Aside from domestic service, the Kltorivnka station provided 
the Soviet government with international mimed ions. Oj>erator* 
there, a* well as at the Tver and Tsarskoe Si-Jo stations, monitored 
transmissions from Fatrope which kept t!*e gut eminent abreast 
of world developments and helped to ovenome the effect* of the 
bloc kadv during the Civil War. lit March. !»!!>♦ for example, 
the Khodyuka station picked up messages aliont the Commtttiist 
revolution in Hungary- l^ttin was able to send an enthusiastic 
note of congratulations to tin* new Hungarian government and 
declared that "Regular radio cotmnuuieat ion lietween Budapest 
and Moscow is abstdtttely necessary. 1 % The uprising seemed all 
the more dec isivc at the time as the fate of the Russian revolution 
was thought to Jiang on similar proletarian secures of power 
throughout Euiupe. 

•V. I. Shamshnr. fthy^oA unrtskw twtwtrkhmkt ("'Mm- Ftr%t Year* of 
Societ Radio Engineering") (Mohow: Zttanie. l!M9t , p. -« (Jtert alter, t't ttyf 
^/v). Shaimhur fe om- oi the oldest radio ^Htrctaltst^ ttt the Strict t'ltion. 
He befftn writing /nrrfiVj "Km\U> Otrm-r" in M«5, 

* In this monograph tlie term "Cabinet** is used to translate tlte early Soviet 
term %**irt wxtnykt* kumfatw or %<ntt*ttkom {literally. "Council of 
People** ClamB^rs"). which wa* fit* n iIk* Smiet futon's ruling body, with 
wide e*c*U!ive fwiwm ami unlimited k-utslative authority. Clhairhig the 
Cabinet was tenia** official j**itt<>n. "Minisity" is used l*re to translate tin? 
term w«rorf*yt kvmimrint or nathomat (literally. * a fj<t>ple% iotwni**ariaO . 
eleven of which made up the C^sbiiic t at that time, 

■Lenin, «S S8:2I«; CW t»:22fc. 
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Telegraphic communication underwent a major reorganization 
in l'.M8 which was to prove intjxirtant for radiotelephone and 
broadcasting development* in the years immediately following. 
Ii was* largely prompted by the vulnerability of wire lines to ami- 
BoKhesik saliotage ami the natt ily of equipment for non-military 
use. At the liegittntug of the World War, all high-power station*, 
a* well a* ^re equipment , had lieen brought ttiKler the control 
of the Military of War. I -iter, the few low-power stations remain- 
ing in the network ojwrated by the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graplis gradually became swamped by ilie increasing demands 
plated upon ilutu by tlie revolutionary government As part of 
•In- reshuffling. V. X. Podbclski < I8S7-!«>2I»>, journalist and agi- 
ia»or. u.ts appointed .Minister of Posts ami Telegraphs in April. 
H»|H. At the kiltie time, the Cabinet considered transferring a 
utuulter of jtowerful transmitting stations, am. eventually all »ixed 
Ma<i<4K 1 1 «.iu the military to r\*t* and Telegraphs, a move sup- 
jioried by the Second AH-Russian Congress of Radio Specialists 
meeting in Moscow in June, but opposed, of course, by the army.* 
The project was finally tarried out on July 21. 1918, by the 
Cabinet's decree on the tent raliz.it ion of radio engineering, the 
first Soviet document on wireless. In addition to dehning the 
relation of various ministries to radiotelegniphy. it created a Radio 
Kngineering Council uithin Pints and Telegraphs, shifted im- 
fiortant spark-gap transmitters and warehouses to that Ministry, 
and gave it w ide authority to develop aijd construct radio facilities. 
A. M. Xikolaev ( 1SK7-I!»:i7> was appointed chairman of the 
Council. 

Like many other Bolsheviks. Xikolaev had spent a good deal of 
lime in exile, ami had met Lenin in Switzerland. He had been 
graduated in MH.1 from Toulouse University in Frame with a 
major in electro-mechanics, and had worked in that country 
assembling ami testing radio equipment. Thus, to qualify him 
for his pewt, he had a considerable technical Itackground and the 
right political eredentiak The latter apparently were not sttf 
licient to save htm from the Stalin purges, an error acknowledged 
In* Xikolaev's posthumous rehabilitation in 1 057. Two of his 

» B. \. Ostroumm. Xizttrgornffskis fHonery xmvhkni radiotrkhniki {"K'uhnl- 
Xoi-g<»r<Ki Pioneer* of Smict Radio Engineering"] (Moscow. 'Leningrad: 
N'auka. 1966). p. !55. 
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c lassmate* at Toulouse had l>een V. s. Dmgalevski (lXS.VlU.1ij . 
who was Ministet of l*o*ts and Telegraph* fix nn IU2I tu HI23. 
the critUal period in the hiiiowttion of Soviet broadcasting, and 
Ci. V. Putiatin (HUkl-llMS). who started working at the Tver 
installation in lllHk 

in May or June, Xikolaev visited the lac ili'ies at Tut and dis- 
covered a small. tntoilUial laboratory aud workshop run by M. A. 
KcuH-h Bnievieh (isSS-ltMO). who had come to the hastily con- 
structed station in HUI as assistant chief. Bone h Bruevic h had 
I wen named at a military engineering ;uadeniy where one of his 
teachers had lieen V. K. UUxlinski (UWH-lltt") . a former student 
of 1»ojh»v as well as author of the first Russian texiljook on wireless 
telegraphy, and alter P.MS a iiiemUr of the Radio Engineering 
Council. Vpon hi* graduation in IWW. Bom h-Bruevtch was as- 
signed t«» a signal unit, then sj>enl some lime in Germany, and 
attended the Officers Electrical Engineering School prior to the 
outbreak of war. At the Tver station, he In'gan to experiment 
with making tulx*». as the war largely had cut off Russia's external 
source*, but he had to do this on his own initiative tiecause some 
military authorities felt tubes lacked the ruggeduess needed for 
mobile units. In MM*, he succeeded in produc ing his first models. 
Although amateurish and hand-assembled under primitive condi- 
tions, they apparently were c heaj>er and lasted longer than those 
mauufac lured by the Russian Wireless Telegraphs and Telephone's 
Corporation and permitted amplified reception of foreign signals. 
Bone h-Bruevic h was encouraged in his work by a new commander 
(also a former student of U-Iiediiiski) . V. M. U'siu hinski (1HS7 
\9V.i) . who arranged for him to make a tw<Kind-a-half month visit 
to Frame, via Scandinavia ami England, eat ly in I'Hfi to study basic 
tulie tec hnology. I'pon Bone h-Bruevtc h\ return. 1 .eshc hinski per- 
suaded Professor l.el>celinski to join the rescare h work at the Tver 
station and then augmented its technical equipment and person- 
nel. The same vear. the te-am started making vacuum tuf>es and 
reeriving sets, but a fuel shortage late in 1917 interrupted the 
work. 

It was this miniature research and itianufac tilling set up which 
Ntkolaev found during his visit, and it impressed him so much 
that he returned with PocIIkIsM. Disc ttssions followed about fur- 
ther development of on-going projec ts, one of which apparently 
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involved radiotclcphony. an art not enthusiastically endorsed by 
the military ! mi a use a transmission could not lie coded. Rased 
tt|M>n these talks, Lcshchtnski, with the assistance of Bouch-Bruevich 
and Le!>cdin«ki. presented a rejxnt to the Ministry early in June 
of WIS which identified problems in the future of wireless ami 
offered a draft decree recommending establishment <l a formal 
research unit with special equipment, qualified jxrsonnel and a 
budget. The board of the Ministry approval the decree the same 
month, thereby ratifying the operation at Tver and confirming 
l.csht hinski as its head. On the staff was P. A. Osmakov (1887* 
I!r>2>. who had lieen a student with Bonch-Bruevich l>efore the 
war and had worketl on radio equipment for air* raft, A few years 
hence lie would In- in charge of building Moscow's first broadcast- 
ing station. 

It was tin ided to move activities away from the war zone as 
the Germans were threatening in the west, and to a location where 
toiHittuous electric power was assured. Ni/Imi-Novgortxl (now 
Gorki}, about 1311 miles east of Moscow, was selected as the site. 
It wits a major trans|v»rtation hub and. prokibly Ixvause of its 
important industries* a print i|KiI BoUhevik stronghold. During 
that summer of I'MH. theCheka had sec tired the city from interna! 
threat bv arresting a White Guard organization and executing 
part of it J" In August, just fiefop 1 Lenin was wounded by a would- 
l>e assassin, the 18 researthers and their apparatus left Tver and 
reached Ni/hni \ovgi>nKk It is significant that this group, some 
of whose* members had known each other for a decade* included 
most of those who would l*e responsible for innovating broad- 
casting in the Soviet l f nion. t-ater. in Xovcm1>er t Lenin sent 
telegrams to military and civilian agencies in the city insuring 
that the sc ientists received soldiers' food rations and that sufficient 
materials were at their disposal. The set -tip hat! proceeded quickly 
as the laboratory achieved an immediate gtial of startttig receiver 
amplifying tnl>e production In-fore the Revolution's first an* 
nt versa ry, 

*°Kdwjrd II. Carr. Thv ftohhc.ik Rrvnlulimi (Bahimorv: Penguin Books. 
VMM). Vnt. I. p. I7f, "CJirka" k an ;tM'tcii;ition of All Russian Extraordinary 
Commission io Combat f iotinter Revolution ami Salionigc, *fomettmo<i referred 
to as "Political Polic<\" 
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The functions and responsibilities of the new organization 
iverc spelled out in the l)eceml>er 2, 191K. decree of the Cabinet. 
The t..i!H»r.itfii'v and mn k*hop uuv in !*c ! !u- i enter of .til scientific 
work in radiotelegraph} and radiotclrphouy, as well as in related 
areas of the physical s< fences. (Indeed, by 1920. the l,al>or.iton 
had a staff of about 2(H). im hiding the original group from Tver, 
one from (he Petrograd Decas fat tory. and another from Tsarskoe 
Silo.) The unit wan to produce radio apparatus for its own use 
and for other government divisions, and was to maintain technical 
siijH*rvisiou of all radio equipment of the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Also within its responsibilities were the preparation 
of technical fwioks and artic les, as well ;is the founding; of a Radio 
Fngiiiccring Institute, Eventually the laboratory began publish- 
ing activities when, in 1919. the journal Trlegrafia i Irltftmht 
provo<U>v ("Telegraphy and Telephony Without Wires*) , edited 
bv Irhedinski. was transferred there from Moscow. Among the 
laboratory's immediate assignments, however, were tin* monthly 
production of :1.000 vacuum tul>es. the designing of a standardized 
receiving station for Posts and Telegraphs a* d the development of 
long-range radiotelegraph transmitters. 11 The last task was sub 
sequently expanded by the July .SO, 1910, decree of the Council 
for Kilnir and Defense (CIJ))« an agency then concerned with 
mobilizing manpower for civilian work. It charged the Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs, and thus its I *d>oratory, with building in 
Moscow a new model station to provide regular telegraphic com* 
mun teat ion with outlying regions as well as the Western countries, 
ShaMovka Street (south side of Moscow* eventually the site of 
the television center) was chosen as the location, and when the 
station I>egan operating it relieved the Khodynka transmitter of 
much of the pressure on it. liiter. on July 21. 1920. ibe CI.D 
approved a measure outlining a plan for constructing a ntttnl>cr 
of radiotelegraph stations and reorganizing several existing ones, 
including that on Khodynka. by installing powerful transmitters 
of the high frequency machine 19 tvpe developed hy V. P. Vologdht 
(IR8M95.1) . At that time, as the Civil War was coming to an end. 
the state of telegraphy was such that more than fiO per cent of 

« Shatmhtir. Prrtyr cw/v. pf>. 32 X 

t* A high-speed rotary s}Mrkpap tr:imnisft<T with multiple cUrtr«Kles. an 
example Mug the Alexander**!! alternator. 
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property unci equipment was in an inoperative condition or 
wrecked. 1 " 

"Xeu'*l><tl>cr Without Paper" 

Lenin'* enthusiasm tor modernizing Hie through the application 
o| electric iiy parallels his attention to the jxrtentialsot radio. From 
January, h*20. his writings reveal considerable interest in a study 
prepared In <*. M Kr/hi/hauov*ki (IH72-19.V.I) on electrification 
of industry. I'liey stress the need to uiohtlt/e popular support for 
making "all Russia, fwith industrial and agricultural, r/<*r/r#VW. ,f,< 
By the rod of the year, he had heartily endorsed Krzhizhanovski s 
rejiort to the Fighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets. During the 
Mine jK-riod. there liecomes apparent the development of Ixmin's 
itindatnenta! concern for innovation of broadcasting by coupling 
a loudspeaker to the wireless telephone, a method forth reasonable 
and logical for the time. Already familiar with the marvels of the 
wireless telegraph and convinced of its great worth, I,enin l>e- 
luted it to ]>v afwolutely essential that communication facilities 
he extended with the radiotelephone so that many eould simul- 
taneously hear a message or announcement. 

It ap|>ears the earliest written expression of these convictions 
is contained in a note Lenin wrote on February X 1020, in response 
to Bonch-Bruevic h's c omplaints over difficulties at the I-afo>ratory. 
panic ttlarlv the arrest of its acting director, A. F. Shorin (1890- 
HUh, a former tsarist officer. Following a briefing by Nikolaev 
nut iwpiirie* made of F, E. P/er/hinski (1S77-1926). chairman 
of the Cheka. Lenin was j>ersuadcd and sent telegrams ordering 
the immediate parole of Shorin while the investigation continued 
and straightening; ottt other difficulties with the Nizhni-Novgorod 
City Council, lite same day. Lenin addressed the short note to 
Bone h-Bruevich explaining the action taken and closing with this 
paragraph: 

i take this op|x>rttmity to express to you my profound gratitude 
and sympntltv with regard to the great work of radio inventions which 
von are doing. The newsjKiper without jwtjK*r and "without distances" 

n* B. S. Sotm. Ofhrtki isUmi radioirkhmfn {"Essays cm the History of Radio 
KnuiffHt-tiftg") (\Uw>w: Ak.nlrrmfo tiatik. I9ci0> . |>. Mi. 
/'SS UhM; CIV S5:J35 
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which you are creating will lie ;t qreut thing, i promise to give you 
any and even assistance in this .aid simitar project*. 15 

Tills semis to Ik- the iK-giunitH; "I renin s adniiration ol ttomh 
liriievtch, who was later to Ik- releired to hy 1 4*11111 as a "arry on/- 
standing" inventor. ,< ' As subsequent events and correspondence 
demonstrate, the pledge of help was tested repeatedly in the two 
years follow* nig. 

Research vx the Xi/.hni-Novgon»d I ,af moratory hat! reached the 
state at which a small experimental radiotelephone transmitter 
was assembled there using water-cooled tidies developed by 
Horn h-Bruevic h. IT This seemed to l*e the proj>er path of develop- 
ment , as tests of high frequency mac hine transmitters had indicated 
they were- not entirely satisfactory lor sjxvch but were quite 
adequate for telegraphy. Moreover, watereooling seemed a solu* 
Mon for the great heat necessarily produced in the generating of 
nigh -fiower signals. Beginning in January 1920. test transmissions 
of voice were made whose* reception was confirmed by rejx>rts 
from (often startled) monitors in various parts of the country, 1 * 

i* Lenin. PSS 51:13(1: (Ml* ^5: 1^7- The origin of tin 1 curious phrase "news 
paper without paj*T and 'without distance*"* is clouded, Ranch- Brueskh 
{op. tit., p. 24$) points out that "prior to 1919, tlx- idea of broadcasting as we 
now limit-! stand it essrtitiulH did not yet evsst hi our country/* He adds: 
"For the first time the idea ol broadcasting was formulated hy V. I. Lenin in 
his famous letter" ol February. I1*2n. However, aside from this testimonial, 
there is no com iming evidence to suggest the term— «r the notion of an oral 
newspaper— originated with Lenin. The text of ftouch -Bntevich's letter which 
made its way t«» I<ettin is apparently uuptihlislted (or lost): no citations are 
made from it in the extensive scholarly apparatus in PSS (see 31; 107). If 
could Ik- the*- ideas originated with Rotu h-Bnie\kh himself and that his 
atuihmtng them to Lenin is a case of modest deference. 

"Uniti. PSS 52:51: CIV 45:17.1 Original emphasis. 

*7 Watet cooled fillies were alv> in the e*|>erintental stage in the Tinted 
States aliom this nine, limning rejiotts that "after the war" research was 
begun to develop high power ttansmttter tul>es with water cooling and that a 
"powerful water-cooled amplifier" was installed in 1922 at an R.CA. trans* 
Atlantic station. It was successfully tested with voice transmission* from New- 
York to London in fattttary. See William P. Banning. Com mm tat 
Hrwtrfcfiitim: Pionrrr {Cambridge: Han ard Timersity Press. tfMti).pp. 121-5. 

**Botuh Bruesich. t*f>. tit., p. 2t'i; ami untitled e\<erpts from P. A. 
Ostriakov*s hook. Mikhail Atrkstintlrmit a Bomh-ltrurvuh (Moscow: I(?53) as 
reprinted in Vmfmmhutmw o.f\ /. / rninr {"Reminiscences About V. L 
Lenin"] (Moscow: Matel'sts™ Politic ftesfcot Ktersttiirv. 1970). Vol. I. p. MH 
(hereafter, Vmpomittanwi) . 
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Xikolaev conveyed the*e encouraging results to l<entn. who in- 
striated the Minim ry of Post* ami Telegraphs to draft a decree 
tor the* (ll.I) on the Milijci t ot radio telephones. 151 Of lit ial cticoitr* 
ugviticm of le^eatvh was thereby provided when Ia-iuh signed the 
measure March 17. PJHO. Perhaj* mirroring over-eonlidei<ce in 
exfx'rhiu-ntai progress or reflecting a Mief that a deadline 
stimulates productivity, it charged the l«ul>onitory with setting 
tip "in the shortest |»tssil>le lime, not more than nvo-and-a-hall 
months, a Central Kadiotelcphouit Station with a scrvire radius 
of mo thousand veiM*."* 1 — alnuit L'MNI miles, a suiistantial reqtiire- 
mem for that time. Moscow was designated as its lot -at ion. and on 
April 29 a branch of the l*d>oratory was established there to begin 
the work. 

One tan speculate about the feasibility of this optimistic dead- 
line and whether it was set by administrators without clear under- 
standing; of practical engineering problems. Apparently it was rot 
considered unreasonable to some ot those involved, for live cl.ys 
after approving the decree Lenin visited Moscow * Khodynka 
installation, where he heard a radiotelephone transmission with 
good clarity for Ni/hni-Novgorod. 151 That was but a distance of 
ISO mtle?» or so. and while great olwtacles c learly stood in the path 
of high-power output, they did not seem insurmountable. Re- 
searchers had the new water-cooled tuf>e at their disposal, and in 
spite of harsh economic conditions and severe materia! shortages* 
this was believed to l>e the answer to the challenge. Yet seemingly 
lost to consideration was the equally evident fact that the trans- 
mitter had to Ik* supplied with a power source, towers for the 
antenna, and water connections for tube idling— all of which 
already existed at Khodynka and Nizhni-Novgorod. Nonetheless, 

t"At alxHit this time, trntti was outraged nt breakdowns in his own long 
distance wire telephone connections. Twice* tit nticf February Lenin attempted 
to make crucial calh to I. V. (Joseph) Stalin (!K7*M953) . who theft treaded 
the BoUhewk military occti]Kttion at Kharkov on tin- southwestern front, but 
he had difficulty hearing Stalin, and Stalin claime<! in* was totally unable to 
hear iA'itin. Nikolaes's std»ordinufe in charge of telephone*, ti. L. Vollenberg 
(IM!M-!!MO). was sent a sharp reprimatid (and threat of arrest) by Ixnitt for 
these and other failures in I<enin\ private phones— which on occasion es*en 
affected local and suburban calh between the Kremlin and Lenin** country 
n-m-ar. See PSS 5t:t3-f, IM 7. 212-15. 

Lenin. PS* 15:5^30. ** Sfiamshur. Penje %ody. p. 37. 
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it was patently clear thai wireless telegraphy could sjmii thousands 
of utiles— mi why not speech in due I hue? A pertinent commentary 
on this |>ericwl w.n expressed by !.. 1). TrotsU (1K7!M!M0) four 
years later: 

It is true that lite War ha* produced a Un\% series of technical inven- 
tions. But the |>overt\ which it has ptoduecd has {Hit off the practical 
application of these inventions lor a Jong time ami with this tlieir 
|jos*thiltty oi revolutionizing lite. This relers to radio, to aviation, 
and to many mechanical discoveries.*'* 

I'nfortunatety, progress was slower than anticipated. On June 
23. IW20, c|ttite beyond the deadline. Uniu asked the Ministry of 
Posts and telegraphs when the radiotelephone would lie ready 
for use and inquired atxmt the status oi loudspeaker construction. 
He was informed that the lirst ollic ial radiotelephone conversation 
was planned to be with Berlin and that speaker r<*search was 
proceeding. However, it was not until December that the experi- 
mental transmitter used at Nizhni*Xovgorotl was brought to Mos* 
cow for installation at the Rhodynka station where antenna masts 
and a power supply existed. The delay might have U*eu caused 
by BonchBrttevich's making new model tttl>e* which raised the 
transmitter power to 5 kilowatts. But if is more likely that short 
age* of electricity slowed the work. 

During the autumn of 1<»20 there Here repeated |»>uer inter- 
ruptions kxattse the Nt/nni-Nosgoml c ity |>ower station, which 
supplied current to the I-abnratory, lac ked sufficient fuel (a prob- 
lem of crisis proportions which gripjn-d the entire country). Mere 
over, a Petrograd plant which produced compressed gas for the 
laboratory also shut down for want of fuel, and construction of 
the Iut!K>ratory # s own electric source had to be halted mid way 
when funds ran out. Ostriakov. head of station construction at 
the l-alxwatory's Moscow branch, was frustrated in his search for 
financing and in desperation wrote directly to [x*imi. On Novem- 
l>er Ifi. l^nin summoned him for a conference and after listening 
to the engineer, telephoned the Ministry of Finance and the 
monetary question was settled quickly. It is pert iuent to note that 

*i l,. D. Trottkf, Literatuu* antt Hn**tutU*n (Ann Aibor; The l?iiiur*ity id 
Michigan Press. I960)* p IH». 
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i!iu tug tins same periods Lenin was extremely concerned alwmt 
haMcning electrification of Russia, As he had observed the pre- 
\ii»tis month, "C iommunist mn , . . cannot he Iittilt unless we 
restore iudu*m and agriculture . . . on a modem Utsis in ac- 
cordance with the last word in science. You know that electricity 
is that basis.'*- 4 Certainly in acting upon Ostriaknv's request, he 
was contributing not only to electrification, Init t.» "radioftcation." 

in the meantime Ntkolacv had arrived in Berlin and on Decem- 
ber Id a transmission from Moscow was brought in by indoor 
antenna with such ilaritv thai he was able to identity by voice 
timbre the name* of jnople speaking over the air. Reception at 
l.tMH) miles, besides astounding Tcietunkeit engineers who were 
unable to nuke a return transmission until March, 192!.** seemed 
to bring una h c loser the giKil of a {sermattent high-power Moscow 
station. The e\)H-rimetttal transmitter, which used tuf>es devel- 
oj>ed bv lifMu h lituewc h. remained installed at Khodyuka for addi- 
tional tests and ctcntually one of the researchers took on the 
added duty of annotiw er. As the few listeners in those days were 
strictly technicians and monitors at other Ministry stations, his 
copy consisted of articles from the journal published at the 
Ldnmuory 

The cntoutaging results of Du oihUt would have come sooner, 
it appeared, if smooth functioning of official machinery and 
stiflw tent materials and funding had existed. I ah in certainly 
was aware of this for on January 2f>. H*2l. Ostriakov forwarded 
to him a detailed proposal for establishing a radio-telephone net- 
work, as well as a summary of difficulties encountered in setting 
up the Moscow station (actual construct ion of a new building to 
house' it had l>egtm in OctolnT, 1920). The obstacles may have 
been of a nontechnical nature- administrative or political— lx*~ 
cause I, en in was called ujxm to use* his influence to rettiove them. 
The same day, Lenin forwarded a decree with his personal 
endorsement to N. P. Gorhonov (1892-lfWK). secretary of the 
executive committee* of the Cabinet, asking htm to "follow up 
this matter." ?o discuss it with Ostriakov, and also to contact the 

lentil). "/.Mtachi «>tu/m nK>l<Hfe/Fti" (The T**ks of the Youth LeaRtte** 1 }. 
Kf 4I:MI7: CIS .1I:2H9L 

Shamshur. /Vn-yr tfr«/v. p. Ml 
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Radio l-t!>oratory. Ciorlmtiov was instrm ted "to get the attached 
draft decree */*cei/#7v through the executive committee." Inn H 
unanimity lotild not be tea*, lied, then to In itij* i« up .it .1 meeting 
of the full Cabinet. 1 4*11111 asked to Ik- kept informed "twice a 
mouth on the prof»w.ss of the project s"— a choice of word and 
emphasis which served as a lottcful hint. The note to (Jorbtmov 
also h of interest because Lenin points out htm the broadcasting 
system is to !*• employed: 

The matter U «/ grg<M/'< important ? (a news|*aj>er without pajier ami 
without wires. it>i with a lotnNj>e:iker am! with the receiver which 
Itotuh-ltrucvich has dewloj>e»l in such a way that we will easily get 
humlrrth ol uicKcts. ail Russia will hear a newspaper lead in Mos- 
cow.)- 5 [Original emphasis] 

• HV Art- Paupers" 

The following day. January 27. 11*21. the measure was approved 
and then signed by l«nin. Apjiaremly referring to the cxperi- 
mental transmissions from Khodvnka. it acknowledged the success 
of the Radio l.a!>oratory in tarrying out the C.UVs decree of 
March I" of the prevents year. The Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs was now charged with an ambitious program of tomhuth 
htg a two-way radiotelephone system whu h wottld unite a central 
sutlion in Moscow (to tie Imilt within six months) with the more 
impnt.tnt areas of the country. The l„tl>ora!ory, heretofore mostly 
concerned with rescanh. was assigned the production uf trans- 
mitters am! receivers, while Gorhimov was tJcrsonaHy cltarged 
with dm king progress uf the whole plan. The decree stressed the 
exceptional urgency of the scheme. 5 * (AIkmii three weeks later. 
February 1H. and almost as an addendum to the decree. Uiiin 
signed a special attthot titat ion* an I lor Ostriakov who was dim ting 
construction of the Moscow station. This credential, which 1-enhi 
had directed him to draft when they met in Novemlier. gave wi<!e 
authority to Os»riakov, serving !*>th a* scissors to cut red tajie 

» f 4-iim, 5-':M: <:ft .15: ITS. 

if* Shanishur. Prrryr <<*/v. |»{». MMt: VmfMmtnaniM 1:tti&; A. M. Nikcdatv. 
Lenin # radm ("Lenin awl Radio"], second edition (Moscow: I«latd'«w 
PblitkhfsktM liieratury, !!»!»*> . pp. SO-S!. 
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and warrant to procure materials.) But U yowl its many details 
and assignments of tasks the decree of January 27 implicitly 
represented a !ar»e step forward— from the stage of isolated experi- 
mental transmissions to ;tu u|*»r.ttiuual interconnected loud* 
speaking radiotelephone system. 

The disjmch with which the Ostriakov meniorandtim was 
handled, the sense of urgency surrounding the innovation of 
broadcasting, as well as the stress on radio reports of news, are 
accounted for in no small measure by Lenin's attitudes toward 
newspaper distribution in Russia. I .ess than two weeks later 
(February !»). they appeared in a Pravtla article. "The Functioning 
of the Ministry of Kducatiou. ' hi it. Lenin explains that "there 
are ;tjO,OtK) copies of Izvestia and 2rrfMH)0 of Pratnla for the whole 
of Russia. We are pauper*. We have no newsprint." He urges 
more elikient distribution ami outdoor {Misting of papers, saying 
that :r><MNH) copies of \hh\i would sulihe. rather than the <KK).0OO 
"which are lieing graldnil by the 'Soviet bureaucrats/ wasted as 
*c igarette {kijht/ etc .. simply by forc e of capitalistic habits." A 
saving o| 250.000 copies. Lenin writes, would Ix* equal to "two 
dailies with a circulation of 125.000 each. And each of these every 
day could give the people serious and valuable literary material* 
the l>est and classical |.wr] fiction, general education textliooks. 
textbooks on agriculture and te\tl>ooks on industry." 2 " In this 
context, certainly, the prospect of a "newspaper without paper" 
appears a tenable, if not miraculous, solution to shortages and 
inefficiency. 

It is evident, however, that bureaucratic inept ness and other 
sourres of delay existed in newspaper distribution and radio 
development alike. It is also evident that it was not just a simple 
matter of innovating broadcasting fter %r. but equally one of 
creating along with it, if not as a pre-condition for it. whole new 
industrial sectors, alliett on a small scale* In the parallel movement 
toward elec trification, it meant starting new factories to manti- 

Onrtakos "aiithoii/rcl to use all trtourccs availa!)!?" to complete the 
project, while factor* m.m j# ttit were directed to tender whatever assistance 
was needed. Further. f Htrtakov was to report "all obstacles" to the work. A 
photograph of the ctoctttnertt ap{K-;tts to ttonch-Bruevklh *>f>* tit., p. 2*6. 
fJWf*. Fctmtary 9. t?>2!. p. *: l^nln. PSS fS!:39»St: CtV $2:1912. 
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failure light bulbs, organizing prodtic tion ami treatment ol 
founding ceramic* works to make insulators, inaugurating course* 
to teach an almost illiterate population what electricity was alt 
about, ami tapping all sources of raw materials, even (as I-enin 
wrote to Kr/hi/hanov«kh church Mis am! door handle* lor 
copper. 1 * In any c ase, bv April, IW2I. the Mom ok station, or 
broadcasting in general, did not seem close enough to innovation 
to warrant 1 ami in'* including it itt a letter mentioning media to 
!*• used to promote peat produuion (leaflets, j>amphlct*, travelling 
exhibition*, motion pictures. textl**>k* and a required college 
course).*' 

Meanwhile* engineers Duarev and Ohistovski. working at the 
Kazan military lease's radio fafioratuty, nad successfully constructed 
tulie amplifiers to strengthen the signal of telephone transmissions, 
so that the voice at the receiving end of hand sets was very strong. 
The next logical step was adapting ;be amplifier to drive a loud- 
speaker and on May 1, IM2I. a thousand peopie in Kazan witnessed 
a demonstration of two such outdoor speakers connected to the 
amplifier by a telephone line, over which news dispatches were 
read.* 1 l*emn noticed an article al>out this in the May 7 news- 
papers and immediately wrote < Jorbunov to check the story with 
Ostriakov and *if it's true, they [speakers! need to fie installed in 
Moscow* and St. Petersburg/'* 3 * Ijsvm also took the opportunity to 
ask for a written report on progress of receiver and speaker prodtu - 
Hon, and on the construction timetable for the Moscow station 
itself. 

The Dikarev-Chtstovski amplifiers were sent to Moscow, where 
similar tests were run l>etween May 28 and June I. These, as well 
as the Gorbunov report, undoubtedly served as the liasis for a 
dec ree, approved June .1 by the CI J), whic h charged the Radio 
I^fatratory's Moscow staff with installation of outdoor speakers 
in that city and transmission of an oral newspaper. This was 
accomplished two weeks later when news from the ROSTA 
agency (the forerunner of TASS) was transmitted fremt speaker* 
in six important locations around : foscow* 1 The speakers were 
connected directly to the transmission point t>y cable, and the 



*> Unin. PSS 52:58: CAY Sfc«X>. 
** l*mn, t**S 52: 1X6 7: M *5; IM-t. 
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system consisted literally of loud speaking telephones* Thus it 
represented an cai ly um* of u ire distribution and was a predecessor 
of later diifusi<m networks. C lU.n !\ . the notion of "broadcasting" 
at this i itnv was not confuted to wireless tt.uiMiiissiou. li would 
HtMii in ivnmjnii that tlu* Moscow organization actually had two 
function^ which prof m his were tint lonsidered independent at 
the lime: a jxmerful radio station transmitting to receiving 
Mat tons around the country, and also tlu- source lor the distribution 
network in Moscow itself. 

'To f-.vrryntie. tn fairryotie" 

Although tlu- oral newspaj>er was new. outdoor reporting of 
events was not. Indeed, the projected net of radio stations sva* 
an attempt to do for voire transmission what had already been 
accomplished in telegraphy. In 11HK. the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs began organizing a large network of radiotelegraph 
stations, some of whic h had just l>een transferred to it from ihe 
military, while others had to f>e piered together from surplus 
anitv sear and whatever civilian equipment existed. During the 
Civil War when Russia was rut off from Europe, operators in 
stations at Tver. Tsarskoe Selo and Khodyitka (l>efore the time 
of the radiotelephone transmitter there) picked up telegraphic 
tcports of F t ropean stations and relayed them to each other* 
addressed simply f *To everyone, to everyone." These became the 
hand -writ ten news sheets posted itt town squares, railway stations, 
store windows, etc.. and occasionally issued a* leaflet** By 191% 
the Khodvnka station in Moscow often was handling more than 
I.OOW words daily of *tirh new* report*. At the end of 191K there 
were stations in HO locations on the circular route for the bulletins* 
and in H>20 the numl*er had reached 222.*' With the shortage of 
newsprint, the telegraphic summaries proved an economic means 
of ptthlu iufornt.it ion. while the reliance upon radio made counter- 
revolutionary attacks on wire lines less telling in their effect. 

The innovation of something similar via the radiotelephone 
seemed convincingly logical and utterly prac tical in 1921, and 
likelv to occur any day. if one had faith in a eries of trials and 
experiments. But the jump from a test to an operational system 

** Shamthtir. Prfty** ^xfv. p. 2.1. 
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is large, and one cannot always lie sure just how many hurdles 
Mam! in lietween. Apparently l-entn was growing imp;itu*tit with 
what tn him reflected a hick of ethiiemv am! w.is puzzled by the 
inability of engineer* to put into coiuliisitc ojHiatMUi something 
whirh already had tnren tested successfully. No doubt this was the 
fiasi* on Septeml>er 2 lor his ter*e. blistering; intptiry to Dovgalev- 
ski. the new Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, with an information 
copy to (torbunov (who had Inrn charged eight months earlier 
with keeping Lenin inhumed ahum the radio project), hi part, 
it rellcvts 1 .ruin's concern aUntt the tense, complex situation in 
the east which involved more menacing gestures by Japan, the 
security of Soviet liorders in the ami. tlte Far Fasten! Republic, 
ami the Washington conference on Pacific affairs convened by 
the Cireat Powers* 

Repeating qttesticttis posed months fiefore. I jetisn asks specific ally 
if the Moscow station is ojHr.ititig, and if so. for how many hours 
each day and over what distance, and "If not, what is lacking?'* 
He also demands information on the manufacture ami operation 
of receivers and. with clear reference to tlte wire distribution 
system, wants to know "How do matters stand with lotidsjieakers, 
the apparatus which enables n whole auditorium (or square] to 
listen to Moscow?" In erne sense. Ileum's pointed questions appear 
rhetorical liecatsse his letter hints he antic tpates negative answers: 

I am very much afraid that this matter has once again 'gone tn 
sleep' (in the damned habit of Russian OMmtovs/* of {Hitting every- 
one and everything to $le+p). 

It has been 'promised' many times, ami all the deadlines have 
expired long ago! 

The htifiortame of this matter lor use (for pmfKtganda in the East 
espec ially) is except ionni I May and negligence Itere are criminal 
[Original emphasis] 

Ijeitin reminds his addressees that "AH this already exists abroad" 
awl, perhaps reflecting a sense of futility produced by inrompre- 
henstble delays, asserts that "what is lac king c an and must I* 
bought." He ends the note with a stern, acccmntability-prosciking 
declaration: "In all prolKtbility, there is crminal negligence 

»* Obtomov. a landowner in (Umthdtm\ t»*vh sw the lam'si ami most 
iiMTt character in I9th century Russian literal are. 
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somewhere."'* Clearly, U*tiin is vexed the fcithne t« tnm*lme 
IwmfcfttmK atwl the *lmv jit i»m^ in preparing apparatus. The 
inability of sulHirtiittates to tmvt initial deadlines is as unnerving 
to him as to any tattler, political or industrial. Add to this similar 
toudttinits in other helds atu! one has a pit litre of tiesjxiir, a sense 
of hopelessness More niomtntetital irises on whose innnedtate 
solutions the fate of the nation, and the first stx ialist revolution. 
hang, 37 

Ileum's disgust with organizational nonsense and the mail-pared 
grinding ol ill-meshing gears ol oflic ialdom appears repeatedly in 
life corresjKHideiKv as he tries not mity to ttiax a letliargic country 
into iittHlern efficiency, hut to keep it together from one day to 
lite next. Complicating the matter is the growing complexity ol 
an industrializing nation, yielding a situation in which t slowing 
of production in one set tor ha* progressive and cumulative effects 
on nutnerotts others. 1 .coin's impatience "tih slow-motion bu- 

3 Meniu f PSS 5.1:lotM»i; rtl $5:519-211. Subs«*|Uently, at Ijl tun* direttion. 
4 commission itiuMtuatttl itu* thlay. On ih< hasls of iis n-pott, the C^itnnct 
on NoNcmiHt 9, mi, officially uprimautlctl V. A. Bogdattov (1882 19.19). 
chairman of tin* Supreme Comuil of the National Economy, tor its failure to 
tuppty u stain quantities of contpn -**eil uu* and gl inn to the Radio laboratory 
St the satm titttc . Cfctriakot was r% pr imamtnl ftir not Itastitfc met a *i* month 
deadline imposed by Lenin in tin* famwry 27 (1921) decree on construction 
of the Moscow radiotelephone station, See Vnspnmimntm t:lfi5. IW»: Niko- 
la* % t nf>. 4 if., pp. :U. $2: V. I. Shamshtir. / tnin i raivitie radio ("fjt'tisti am! 
lite 1* \eJopnieUt of Radio"] (Moscow: S\b/'i/dat, I9W0) . |»}»* MS. HI (here 
;«fter. lentn). 

w Another of l^tinS dtsapfKMiittnentv especially bi/arre. invoked S. I. 
Botin. who alleged in MttO that fit- had imented a means of fstpturfhtg Run 
powder by wireless. This claim won him Lenin's unswerving patronage, over 
the protects of \**ih Osttiakot and Sifcobvv. I^fifn allowed Botin to carry 
on his topst'tnt te*;mh in ptitate, well financed facilities, first at Ni/hoi 
No\gorod, then at lfcH*ot<nUk fim*' Noginsk) . fnnn mitM9J0 until October. 
1921. when .t threi-man review commission ftnalfv tomimuf fenin that tfte 
scheme was impclcs* ant! sfiottfd In- jtUaiitlottetf. Set* VosfHtmhuinUa 4:167-1*, 
20.1-4: PSS 55:111. I.duV* considerable enthusiasm was obviously spurml by 
the mititarv application* of tadio tndtimf explosions, a potential felt un*etuly 
during the wars on tfn* Polish am! Crimean f touts in 1920. to one of his two 
"top %met M notes to Botin himse lf, w ritten June t at a t ritual juncture in f In- 
fighting. Lenin urges the inventot to mote up tht* date of sclieduled test 
firings so that Lenin KoitM Ik* able to use tfiat knowtetlge at a pivotal CXI> 
strategy session, otherwise "we might lose m*ny thousand extra aoklier*/' See 
PSS 51:209-10: CIV 44:S84. 
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rcaucracy ami the lack of performance .supCTvisioii is especially 
usihle in a long letter of January 2h 1922. to A. D. Tsitirupa 
/I870-IH2H). ncwK apjx»intcd Deputy Chairman of the Cabinet, 
A friend oi 1 rain tor more than 20 \ear>, Tsitirupa was to litut turn 
rather an an efiiciency exjx'rt and administrative trouble-shooter. 
Lenin write*: 

we need t«> hau a a detailed talk on the wlmle system ol oj>erations. 
ami think it over 'mil %ihhV [sir}. 

The mmt radical defec t of the Cabinet and the CI J) is the absence 
of any check-up on |>erfot malice. H> an* bring pulled down by the 
foul bureaucratic swamp into writing pajiers, talking about decrees, 
writing decree* - and in this sea of {utfjer live work i* being drowned. . . . 

The center erf gravity of tour ojjerations must lie just this reworking 
of our disgustingly bureaucratic ojxrrattnns a struggle against bureau* 
c racy and red tape, a check-up on performance. 

. . . we have what amounts to complete irresponsibility at the top, 
in the ministries and in their departments, and salxneurs are making 
magnificent use of this: as a result we have an Oblomov situation which 
is ruining everything. . . .** [Original emphasis] 

In describing a web ol commissions, committees and departments 
reminiscent of Kafka's The Castle. I^nin closes the letter to 
Tstttrttpa nith the emphatic* and equally prophetic declaration. 

the "commotion and turmoil . . * are ruining all of us M Indeed, 

within the year. Lenin himself is to suffer two serious strokes. 

Further funding of the Nizhni-Novgonxl laboratory, and thus 
pursuit of radio research, came to the fore again early in January. 
1922. when Dovgalevski requested an allocation of 50,000 gold 
rubles for the laboratory, l^entn supported the application with 
a perftmc»"i* accompanying note* asking that the matter lie put to 
a vote of the Politburo {the Party executive committee), and 
expressing his formal confidence in the lalxiratory's work: 

! ask the Politburo members to take into account the exceptional 
importance of the Xi/hni-Xovgorod Radio laboratory, the tremendous 
services it has already rendered and the tremendous use it can render 
us in the near future ix>th in military matters and in the matter of 
propaganda.* 1 ' 



aMenitt. I*SS tt:.WI O: VAV S5:M57. 
*»Lefiii». PSS 44:358; Clt' 42:587*8. 
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At a meeting cm January 20, the Politburo considered the request 
ami, agreeing with Ixnin. approved thv appropriation. 

The Honor Roll of Heroes 

Work in the lutboratory unci on the Momow station continued 
to prepress during the spring of l!G2 ami reached a stage at which 
opetation was imminent. A crescendo of activity is apparent in a 
two-week period in May dating which there is an intensified flow 
of letters and notes between Lehin and others concerning the 
innovation and funding of broadcasting. A significant one in the 
exchange is the May II message to Dovgalevski, written less than 
two weeks lief ore I .cuius first stroke. Its two references to America 
are of *}K-<ial interest, although it is int|>ossihic to tell what par- 
titular American radio achievements I en in has in mind, or, 
indeed, whether he is speaking in specific terms at all- There is 
no question, though, that Lenin is disutrl>ed by Russian slowness 
in the field. 

I read a re|x>rt in fzivrtia today that the Nizhni-Novgorod City 
Council lias initiated a jietitioti to the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee [i.e., Congress] to award the Nt/ Inn -Novgorod Radio 
I^alxmuovv the Order of the Red Banner of Labor and to enter die 
names of Professors Rom h-Rruevich and Yologdin in the Honor Roll 
of Heroes. 

Please give me your reaction. For ins jKtrt* I would consider it 
necessary to sop|x>rt this }>etition. 

By the way. in connection with sour letter to me, please inform 
whether you are fully satisfied with die work of die Nidini-Novgorod 
Radio laboratory. And also send me the response (as short as possible) 
of Bone h-BnicvK h about how his work is going on the production of 
loud «pe*tkei* capable of bringing to the broad masses what is com* 
mttnicatcd over the wireless teieplione. This work has exceptionally 
great significance for us in view of the fact that its success, which 
was promised long ago by Rondi-Bruevtch. would lie tremendously 
useful for agitation and propaganda. 

Therefore it is necessary to undertake* any sacrifices in order to 
supfxn? this work. In particular, I heard that in America such work 
has already iel to pn ctind results, 40 

^Shamsfim (fj*mn> p. 149) sjxxwlaics. Inn without proof, that t<*ititj 
might br rcfiTriiijj to tin* first (still unperfcrtcrf) titoctc'U of rlcctrodynamic 

]otUfs{H'4kc rs 
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It should Ixr checked whether you have available lor the Nizhni- 
Novgorod Radio l.ubot:itory all the latest American literature on this 
question. 

Please send sour tes|>onse as promptly as |x»»sible, so that 1 tan, it 
necessary, sign one or another re] tort or j nth ion at the session of the 
All-Russian Central Exec utive Committee, which oj>eus tomorrmv." 

As Lenin mentions America twice and implicitly uses it as a 
gauge to assess Soviet progress, the sta»*» of radio development here 
at the time needs to l>e considered. One obvious measure is the 
number of stations on the air v although in 1922 the concept of 
"station"— or. indeed, "brnadtasiing-uas not scuttled and the 
definitions in use today were still Ikmii* formed. The May l f M>22. 
issue of the Radio Snvite Bulletin rewaWl 22.1 stations operating 
on SliO and IH't meters— the former wave length providing "music* 
concerts, lectures, etc.." and the lattet. "market or weather re- 
ports/' A supplementary list for May M2 expanded the count 
by .11. so that as of May 12 there were 251 stations licensed to 
broadcast material of general interest, in a way that ship-to-shore 
messages and police tiansmissiotis were not. 4 - F.ven if toe Bolshevik 
Revolution had !>een unsuccessful, it is doubtful whether a similar 
level of development could have existed in Russia at the time. 
But the Revolution's success did bring the introduction of broad- 
casting much closer and materially hastened its spread. 

As for conditions i>eyond mtntlHT*, the widespread adaptation 

u lenin, PSS 51:255ti; CW 15:515- 

43 Department of Commerce. Bureau of Nat (Ration. Radio Srrvtrr Bulletin. 
No. til, May 1. 1U22 (Washington: Government igniting (Wia), The rather 
larg«- number, 234, Is somewhat deceptive, of oniric, lra-auk? they were sharing 
two frequencies-thus not all could Ik* on die air at any one time. Interest* 
iurK. e\en this ii%\*n' seems to l>e disputed. Clodding rit. % p. 18) declare* 
that "by May 1922 there were I2*r stations, while William R. Madaurhi 
{t mention and Innovation in thr Hndio Industry. NVw York: Macmillait Co,, 
1919, p. IIS) says that at **t!ie etnl of 1922 there were SCI licensed" stations— a 
statement which surest* iIktc probably were fewer in May. Neither defines 
"station." nor does Orrtti E. lUinlap. Jr. (itndio and Tvtmision Almnnat. 
New York: Harper and Bros.. I9. r >!. p. IW) . who gi\es a figure of 80. Gfeason 
I.. Archer (Hist on of Hndio lo W>. New Vork: Tlie American Historical 
Society. Inc.. ?9,1H. pp. 2tl 4 .Hftt-7), referring to monthly bulletins of the 
Department of Ciotnmerce. ri|>orts that 99 "new stations" appeared in the 
May I issue am! reprints a list of stations "existing in May, 1922" which 
totals 2IH. However, his dentation of tin- list and the figure* is not clear. 
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c*f the phonograph's gooseneck horn to the radio receiver was 
some months in the future* so listeners were still attached to radios 
by the iinihtlicaMike cord of their earphones. Work was already 
in progress which would allow sefs to draw power from electric 
light circuits rather than from heavy storage batteries. Production 
of crystal sets was dec lining as manufacturer* realized the vacuum 
tuln? held the most promise, especially iKtausc it permitted signal 
amplification. Armstrong's tie* riptiou of the heterodyne principle 
was already history (he had presented a paper about it in IiH9) . 
although it would still !>e a few years More receivers incorporating 
it would la- available. Diagrams of his supcrrcgenerativc chvttit 
had appeared in newspapers and it wan regarded as "the solution 
to ail the problems of radio reception." 43 There is nothing to 
suggest that Lenin had heard of Armstrong 1 * work, although it is 
likely it was known to engineers at the I*i!x>ratory, along with the 
discoveries and inventions of !*angmuir. Meissner and De Forest. 
As to renins reference to the "latest American literature," it is 
possible that c urrent periodicals such as The Electrical Journal. 
Proceeding of the Radio Club of America and Proceedings of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers found thtir way to Nuhni-Novgorcxt 
as part of a shipment received there early in 11»20. Several more 
"very valuable packages** o f foreign l>ooks and journals later 
arrived, apparently on Lenin's orders, and according to Xikolaev 
"stimulated our I*tl>oratory's research/* 11 Moreover, the Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs exchanged copies of its journal tor foreign 
publications in the field. 4 * 

Lawrence !.e*Mttg. Man of High fidelity: Edwin Howard Armstrong 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Uppittrott Company. !!>5fi). p. Ml. 
«« N'tkolaev. op. fit., p. 15. 

**Bomh-Bttsv. ich wsw aware ot re* arch in Ck-rraany and England, a* 
journals from those omtitrus were received at Nt/hns- Novgorod. More-over, in 
an article published in THe^mfm i Ulrfonia brz provodov in 1025, he cites a 
paper written by Stuart Ballantine from the iXwmbcr. 1921. i*%ue of the 
Proceeding* of thr {t tfttnfr of Radio Emzinet r.%: this confirm* his knowledge 
of that periodical, although at a tlfghtty later date. fc-e Bom h-Bruevich* op. 
cit.. pp. 175. LM'K. The Radio laboratory hatl it* own library directed by Olga 
Zairseva (18 .5-1957) wlto had studied English. French. German and matin- 
malice ami wfw> translated important articles from foreign jieriodicaU into 
Rtmian for the radio *denmt*. In addition* anotlier staff member, L. N. 
Saltykov (1^78-1937) 4 wa* Itngut\tkalty proficient and had been to Germany. 

(Oonttfuwd on oext page* 
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'Desirable and Proper* 

It is clear, then, that Lenin was attuned, at least in general terms* 
to foreign developments and ua> coiiMiotss that the .Soviet Union 
was not the sole loc us of radio engineering progress. The May 1 1 
letter to Dovgalevski, however, apparently contains the only 
specific references Lett in made to radio in the United States. 

Dovgalevski replied to I coin's letter the same day and reported 
he thought it "desirable and proper" to single out the I-tU>ratory*s 
work and the tontrihtttions of Bonch-Bruevkh and Vologdin, 
ami thus recommended approval of the City Council's petition'. 
(The petition evidently resulted from satisfaction witli reports 
presented to the Council on May 4 by Lel>edin*kL ttonch-Bruevich 
and Vologdin.) As to the station itself, Dovgalevski wrote that it 
would "la 4 put hito operation in Moscow at the l>egmning of 
June 9 and that he would send additional specific information 
alxottt it. 46 

Two days later. May LI, l-enin spoke by phone with W A- 
Pavlov (1WMVHM2), head of the Radio Department of the Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs. 47 I*enin f s highly abbreviated notes reveal 
they discussed how soon the Moscow station would he in operation 
(in one month, said Pavlov) , coverage area, as well as costs and 
quantities of transmitters and receivers in production. 4 * Appar- 
ently the details were not totally satisfactory because Lenin again 
took up the matter on the 1 8th: 

Comrade Pavlov; 

1 have received a rejx>rt from M. A. Bonch-Bruevich. Please find 
out from him on the telephone what total sum (in pre-war rubies) 
would be necessary for putting the matter in good order. If it cannot 
fix? quoted] in one figure, then preferably in not more than two (from 

< Footnote continued from preceding patfe) 

Italy. France and Holland, aw! in 1912 to America. He served as interpreter 
whenever foreign delegation* visited t)tc laboratory {e.g., tire Tetefunken 
group in 1923) and was sent abroad often by the government as to Stockholm, 
when' Ire represented the laboratory at the 1925 Internationa! Radio Exhibi- 
tion. See Ostmumov, op. «'#.. pp. 65-9. 176-8. 

«Lmin.J*S 54:64*4. 

<t Unhu PSS 45:078*9. 

** Shamshur. Lenin, pp. 150-51. 
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—to; or minimum .itui maximum). Please give me your answer in a 
telephone message or an urgent note. . . .«» [Original emphasis] 

Bcmch Brucvich reined the to! lowing day that lot normal ojicra- 
tion the Radio !.atx>r;itory needed a linn budget of at least 7 .300 
pre-war rubles per month, but that a monthly maximum of 20,000 
pre-war ruble* would assure further development and expansion 
of the I ,a Juratory/* 

It appear* that Lenin was attending to the kinds of details and 
plans which he hojn*d would Ik* decisive in bringing broadcasting 
to fruition, once and for all. Anna! with this information, Ixuiin 
the same day (May VJ, Il>22) sent a rather long letter and one short 
note to Stalin, new ly-appoimed General Secretary of the Party's 
Central Committee, w ith a '•mutest to c irculate to all members ol 
the Politburo/ 4 In these messages. i<euin strongly endorses radio 
researc h and talks of broadcasting in terms of the w ire distribution 
network* whh h cwntuallv are to become the dominant form. 

Comrade Stalin, 

i am enclosing two rejxirts, I he first i> by Professor Osadchi,* 1 an 
exjK-rt on electricity, about radio-telegraph and telephone communi- 
cation; the second is by lionc h Hruevich (w!h> is not related to the 
well-known Itonc h-Kruevich brother*, one of whom was the Executive 
Secretary of the (Cabinet, and the other an outstanding tsarist general). 
This Bonch-Bruevich, whose report I enclose, is a very outstanding 
worker and inventor in radio engineering and one of the princij>al 
figures at the Nizhni-Novgorod Radio Laboratory. 

These rej>ort* show that it is tecitnicatly quite feasible for us to 
transmit live human sj>ecch over any distance by wireless commuui- 
cations; it is also possible to put into ofX'tation many hundreds of 
receivers [i.e.. receiving stations] that could transmit speeches, reports, 
and lectures delivered in Moscow to mam hundred* of localities 
throughout the Republic, removed front Moscow by hundreds and f 
under certain condition*, thousands of versts. 

I think that both from the standpoint of propaganda and agitation, 

™ Until. t'SS 51:26-1. 
*»I*niii. PSS5UM7-H. 

:>l P. S. CKacfciti (IHMiMfl.l} was an electrical engineering socialist and, ai 
that time. Deputy Chairman of tin* TSSR Planning Coutniissio' { M Go*pIan") . 
He wa> previously Chainnatt of the (ktitral Electrical Engineering Council 
of the Supreme Council of the National Economy. 
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especially for those masses ot ili€ imputation who ate illiterate, and 
also tor transmitting torture* it i* absolutely necessary lew its to carry 
out thK plan. C ionsidering tin- complete unfitness ami even harmfulne** 
oi most ot the bourgeois proiessots oi hhi.iI science* whom we are 
tolerating, we have no other way out than toenahie our few communist 
professors, who are capable of delivering lectures on social sciences, to 
deliver these lectures for hundreds of localities in all part* of the 
Federation. 

Therefore. I think that under no tin tint statues should we stint funds 
to complete the matter ol otgani/ing radio-telephonic communication 
and to ptoduee completely tunc l tonal |ouds|>caker*. 

! proj>ose that we pass a resolution to allocate, as an extraordinary' 
measure, a sum of up so MMM*M) rubles in gold from the gold fund over 
and at>ove the budget to »upjx>rt the projects at the Ni/hni-Nm-gorod 
Radio laboratory, in order to accelerate to the maximum the com- 
pletion of the projects it has l>egun to install completely adequate loud- 
sjH'.tkets and many Itutulreds ol receiver*- | i.e.. receiving stations} 
throughout the Republic, which tan tejH'at (wVj for the broad masses 
the sjH«eches. repot ts and lectures delivered in Moscow or another. 
im]K>rtat!t city, 

The Council ol Labor and ileteitse is to be charged with establishing 
special sujK-rvtstoti over the exjienditure of this fund and, |>erhap>, if 
it should piove ex|XMHent. to institute bonuses from the above fund 
for s|K»tiatI> rapid and successful work. 

Let me add that unlays izvestta catties a rejx>rt about a British 
invention in the field of radio-telegraphy that transmits radio-telegrams 
secretly*- it we managed to buy this invention, radiotelephone and 
radio-telegraph communication would gain even more enormous sig- 
nificance for military purjxise** 5 * 

The short note of the same clay to Stalin apparently was prompted 
by Lenin's realization that proper administrative procedures had 

Ix-iiiifs u U'U-mv is to a one paragtaph story iHirktf at the- Ikwoui ot |wtgc 
two of lurstu. headlined "An Improve nn nt in the Field ot Radiotelcgraphy" 
and daHitw-d I Pinion, Ma% I, It announces that a BritisJt engineer had 
sticcet'dtt! in transmitting witvlrs* messages between l/tftdon and Birmingham 
without tht-ir Ik ii^ itiicr<epted. The lu-t stia story proves to heati ablHvvtated 
rr|M>rt «>f a speech by a Mauotii Omipatty ettgitwt r, C Franklin, lo the 
Institute of Electrical Engineer*. He- revealed that message* sent by directional 
wireless apparatus on wave lengths of twenty meters were "comparatively 
sectvt as compared with the usual mm directional type of transmission." See 
The Xeu* York Timr*. May 6. 1922, p. 10. 
»i tx-tiitt. PSS 15:!W-5; fill' SS:SfNMI. 
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to tie followed in the funding, particularly since l-enin himseil 
had l>cen instrumental in intnxhu ing strict budgetary control of 
government agencies and ^mcrnmentsjHmsoretl projec ts a year 
earlier. It tunied out that this uies^ige was Lenin's last concerning 
radio. 

To Comrade Stalin: 

Rc today's pajnr In Bonch -Brtievich. I suppose that we cannot 
undertake to finance the Radio LaIx>ratorv from the gufd fund with- 
out special authorizations, 

1 therefore pro}**? charging the Council l»r loibor and Deiense with 
finding out what exj>eii<Htures are necessary to enable the Radio 
Litigatory to accelerate to the maximum the improvement and 
production of !ouds[>eaking telephone* ami receivers [i.e., receiving 
stations]. This is the only thing for which we should* in my opinion, 
allocate a definite sum of gold over and above the budget.* 4 

Three days later* May 22. the Pot it burn approved Lenin's proposals 
for continued financ ing of the I -dM>ratory\s experimental work and 
speeding the prcKhn tion and installation of central receivers and 
loudspeakers for wire networks. On the same day* I<enin con- 
ferred with Tftiurupu and A. I. Rykov (IHKl-iltftf) alnatt the 
Kilwratory s work atid radio engineering. The conference could 
have touched on the UdMiratory's efficiency and internal workings* 
its relations with the rest of the small radio industry or its role in 
the Soviet economy* inasmuch as Tsiuru|xi and Rykov were both 
administrative trouble-shooters. Moreover, Rykov had l>een head 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy and was to return 
to that post in 1923. The conversation may also have had some- 
thing to do with a visit to Lenin on the same day by Boris I. 
Reinstein (IMfi-HM?).* 5 He was preparing for a trip to America 
and I*enin impressed upon him broadcasting's great significance 
to the Soviet Union and instructed him to enlist the help of 
American technical specialists. 

** Unfit* PSS 45: 1954: CtV .1*:!tti2. 

** I*eftin. PSS 45:680-111. Refmtelft had emigrates! to the t'nstcd States years 
before, and was an American representative to the Second International in 
IWI. He returned to Russia in 1917* joined the Bolsheviks the following year, 
and later worked mainly tn the <>>mtntern and the Profmtero (Red Inter- 
national of Labor t'niom) . 
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U-niti left Moscow tor his country retreat on May 2.1 ami had a 
HTtoiis stroke three* clay* later. just alnuit the time preparation* 
were l>ej>un lor installation <»l the Moscow station's new. perma- 
nent transmitting equipment. As a result ol this and subsequent 
more tcriotit Mroke* in Dccciulier ami in March. 1112.1. Lenin 
suffered partial paralysis of the right hand and leg as well as a 
sj>eeth impairment. Thus from msd*l<)22 ttntil his death on 
January 21. 11*24. renin's activity was extremely limited, and the 
introduction of radio was one of the last pieces of business he 
attended to U'fore l>eiug stricken. 

A Strong Voire Transmitter 

Throughout the first half of 11122. Rom h-Bruevu h and his col- 
leagues at tfie laboratory had lieeti building a radiotelephone 
transmitter based on tlieir designs of the previous year. Its first 
tests were made on the evenings of May 27 and 20 when concert* 
were broadcast from Ni/hni*Novgor<>d, Additional tests, also with 
music for program material, were made a month later, with 
reception reported at distances of 700 miles. In some cities, the 
telephone network was plugged into a central receiver to permit 
diffusion via cable to sul»scril>ers» while outdoor speakers brought 
transmissions to crowds. Tfie transmitter was shipped from 
Nixhn i-Novgorod in July. 1922. and its installation on the east side 
of Moscow on Voznescmkaia (later Radio) Street was completed 
by August 15. This 30-tu!>e transmitter, with a rated output of 12 
kilowatts, was one of the strongest voice* transmitters erf its day.** 
Almost simultaneously, on July 25. the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Companv had started broadcasting from WBAV in 
New York with 500 watts of power* 57 and most other American 
stations were using 100 watts or less and would lie for a few years 
fo come. 

Tests in Moscow of the new equipment f>egan August 18 and 
the first experimental broadcast occurred three days later. Ftmher 
cheeks were run early the next month with the first radio concert 
broadcast Septemlier 17. a significant event for two additional 



**Siutm*ftm. f.rmti. j^>, 155 7. 
* T Banning, op tit,, p. 78. 
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realms. hv*\ti*t, in wliai commuted ii* hr*i r;wlic* J<^, Jucl an 
lioutuetl the concert in Us Septem!>er 13 edition, saying that it 
touW f>e heard at :UMMI meters (loo K\u\ . ltctond that, the small 
studio Has discovered to U a too M liu\" so jvrtoniiiTs ;ftid micro 
phono hat) to Ik* moved outdoors, ttiaktti^ it |*rh.t|>* the first ojwn 
air t orn en to l>e broadcast in the Soviet I'liiou. The program 
intituled coiit|*>si lions by Borodin. (Ihaikovski. Riinski-Korsako\ 
and (dier. and a folk sum;. These selec lions, heavily weighted 
as to tsarist and l*>tsrv,eois jhtukK ftdier was the only contem- 
porary) . proiuhly confirm what Trotski was later to postulate: 
# \ . . the proletariat . . . cannot In^giti the const nut ton of a new 
culture without ahsorhing and assimilating the elements of the 
otdiiiUtire. ... new class cannot move forward without regard 
to the most itnjxirtant landmarks of the past/*** 

Although the Nation U^an operating OctoUr U7, the oHstial 
opening was reseived for a spec ial occasion, Novemlier 7. 1922, the 
hfth anniversary ol the Revolution. At that time, it tnrame known 
as "The Comintern Radio Station/" The ceremonies included 
another concert (reviewed in lives/h* two days later) which was 
relayed to c rowd* not only by outdoor speakers hut by a sound 
truck roving through Moscow streets. The station's signals were 
received as far aw ay as Yugoslavia, where a technical journal re- 
ported they compared favorably in clarity and strength with tranv 
missions from France and (iennamv™ It seems that Lenin's voice 

**Trotskt. op. at., p. 

^Sotio. op. p|>. 44NMOI. 412. While broadcasting may Ik* said to chtfr 
from it* siilmcpit in maturation was t attic r slow. During if>e two fol 

lowing vc-iiiv. :i major dHhcultv was that the* Ministry of Posts am! Telegraphs' 
tut work of retebing station* {which alto were the huh* of war diffusion 
syste ms) had to Ik* shared hy broadcasting as well as radiotelephone iisi*s of ;i 
tesvptthlic diameter. \UI*oiigh the Ministry's network expended. Sotin iihitl.) 
jaunts out thai 'This tvjn- of receiving network could not . . . for svxy Jong 
serve the tieeds of radio broadcasting." Moreover, at ?!»e same time, the 
manufacturing of sm.it? recrhing sets hat! not fwen completely organized 
The ••development of a genuine broadcast rerehiog network.*' Sotin (ihid.: 
rt«jx>rts. "can !*♦ attributed to 1112 t. M IVfaits alK>tit the expansion of broad 
casting t;«ti Ik- found in \h-x fukelc-s. PuMir Opinion in So. ivt Russia (Cam 
bridge: Han an! rum-nicy I'rc^s. tfl?W) and Mark W. Hopkins, Maw Strain 
in the Swift i'ninn (New York' Western J*nbtishing Co. fnr.. V.fjl)) . 
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was broadcast fur the first time on Decemlxr 8> when phonograph 
recordings of a speech were tratiniititted. m 

The Xi/htti-Xovgorixi Radio l«d»or;t!ory was awarded thcOixler 
of the Ret! Bannerol I.iInu on Septemher \\h IU22, while Bunch* 
Brucv -it'll, Vologda? ami Shoriu received a s|x*cial expression of 
gratitude from the All-Russian Central Kxecutive Committee. 
Additional commendation and praise for Bonch-Brttevich, Ostria* 
kov and cithern c ame from the C!,D. 

The laboratory com in tied its research into electronics prodtuv 
Hon techniques and numerous phases of ratiio wave propagation. 
The micM920* was an exceptionally limy ami fruitful period. A 
year after the Soviet Cnion returned major commercial and 
diplomatic relations with the* West liy signing the Rapallo Treaty 
with Germany (1922), the l-al>oratory was visited l>y representa- 
tives of the (ierraan Telefttnketi comjwny* who placed an order 
for spec imens of powerful new tidies, in exchange for certain 
materials not available domestically. At the same time* ami con- 
tinuing throughout 1924. Bonch-Bruevich and S. 1. Shaposhnikov 
(18S7-1 960) were designing a small broadcast ing station package 
with an output of 1.2 kilowatts. Its initial trials were tarried out 
in Nizhni-Novgorod in I>ecemt>er* 1924, while a second, improved 
transmitter of the same task* type l>egan broadcasting in Moscow 
in February* 1923. loiter, it was permanently installed at the site 
of one of the other Moscow stations so as to have access to its 
taller (492 feet) antenna mast, and the new station became known 
as "Little Comintern." Subsequently, the laboratory was com* 
missioned to build 27 more within two years, although pan of those 
orders had to !>e fanned out to Moscow factories. This "Little 
Comintern" series was planned for installation in regions where 
crystal set reception of the 12»kilowatt Moscow station was impos- 
sible or where language diffemtces proved a liarrier to compre- 
hension. By the end of 1925. six other cities were equipped with 
this model.* 1 The largest transmitter designed and built by the 
Radio Ial>oratory had 40 kilowatts of power. This "New Comin- 
tern" was installed cm Shal>o!ovka Street on Moscow's south side 

"".Shaimhtir. p. I JVM. Between 1919 ami 1921, thirteen of fenin'ft 

*pcec he* were recorded under the auspices of the Alt Rtrni* Control Exttmit* 
Committee for tin* Supply and Distribution of f\Ttochcak CW 29:581. 

nt Sotin. ftt.. p, t<M: Shatmhur. fjHt* % pp. I5fr7> 
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and began operating in March, 1027. The billowing year* the 
latioratory was awarded the Red dinner of I«iIm>t for the seroud 
t if ne. 

Work on Sltoit-Wave Transmission 

The taUiratory'* work on short wa\e* al*o w,h impot tant and 
tiegan with experiments in 1920. These demonstrated tliat trans- 
mitters of rather low power, o|HT.itiutt around KH) meters (.1 Mlu), 
could \>v heard at night at distances ot i!000 miles. By IM2X Bonch- 
Bruevkh had iiu oqioratcd tulie* of his own design in a 15 kilowatt 
transmitter operating on !H> meters whose signals were heard 
around the glut*'." 8 Further research on even shorter wave lengths 
yielded equipment which was used to establish reliable long- 
distance communication during daylight hours. Bouch-Bruevich** 
article* on short wave in Radio vsem ("Radio For Everyone") 
and other jouinaU eu&ottraged amateur* and augmented contac t 
and exi hange ot ideas among the* enthusiasts in the Soviet Union. 
Their association wan formalized when the Society of Friends of 
Radio was established iti 1**21.^ The amateurs relied heavily on 
basic crystal set plans devised by Shaposhmkov, issued in brochure 
form (several editions) by the Radio laboratory. 

Meanwhile, the 1-alxiratory was undergoing changes prompted 
as much by immediate technical disputes as by the evolving nature 
of the Soviet economy and the direction of industrial development. 
Part of the local debate centered on the engineering question— 
whether radio's future lay in tube* or high frequency machines. 
But it involved as well the separate issue of the Radio I jtlxnatory* 
role as a grim ing center of prodtictiou and technical expertise and 
the erot rgeiue of socialist industrial polwy . 

Within weeks *Ue% the Revolution, a Supreme Council ot 
National Economy (SCNE)** had torn established to replace and 
alisorb the unsteady and disorderly hand of workers' control of 
industry which resulted when the Bolshevik* took power. The 
new body, conceived as a central economic planning authority, 

<8$h3im!mr, Pmyt &ody\ p. 4(k 

™ Hvfsham \<k rhkttttt rtit%ittlt,(n<titi« |"Btg Sottcf Eticuioot-cfot'*} (Mchcoh : 
Gcwi/cbt BSE. i«55) . Veil. .15, p. 55 1. 

**k:XK 1w<I c* officio rrj»u%ritt»tton on ft»' Radio Engineering Council 
of tlte Military of Pom* and Telegraphs. 
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began to install a unified administration lot various industrial 
fields, a* the World War and the Revolution iuui torn apart what 
tittle economic onler had existed, leaving shattered, unproductive 
plants and workshop* which would Iiaitut the Bolshevik* 4ar into 
tlie future, By umM'.UH, da* counter-revolution and tlie demands 
it was adding to lac tory mobilization in crucial war-related indus- 
tries s|weded the initiation of War Communism |»>iicie*. In a 
sweeping decree of June 2*, the Cabinet nationalized all important 
industrial sectors, among which was the ekntrical. and charged 
SCXI-". with their administration as soon as thai agency would 
promulgate specific regulations. The transfer of ownrnhif} to the 
state was to proceed furthest itt the electrical, transport, engineer- 
ing, chemical, textile and jwper industries/ 1 * The actual fact of 
<uhtihu,\tnhi£ then* industries along socialist linen was confronted 
in a series of decrees from midd'HS to the end of I {)!!!. These 
aiiiitnl at structuring each sector into unions or trusts— a program 
advocated by !,enin since 1**17 so as to firing atxntt that last stage 
of capitalist development necessary for the take-off into socialist 
I>olicie*. Kach trctst was to lie responsible to SCNE as far as eco- 
nomic and management policies were c one erned—a system of severe 
centralization designed to match the severe war threats, while 
moving the country along what was felt to lie its historically in- 
evitable path. 

By the end of 1920. with the World War and Civil War con- 
cluded, the programs of War Communism were reviewed to take 
account mote of long range developments than spur-of-the-moment 
emergencies. The paralysis which gripped the country, aside from 
massive agricultural problems, involved declining industrial pro- 
duction, decayed and destroyed plants, disintegration of the urban 
lalw>r force attd a widespread breakdown of the fundamental kinds 
of system-order required by nicxlern countries. The cure was 
embodied in a series of programs which emerged throughout 1021 
as die New Economic Policy. But NEP was more than just the 
revision of policies dictated by the war; it was also a determined 
attempt to complete industrialization itt a cottntry in which 
Inmrgeots capitalism had not yet t>een able to flourish. This. I^nin 
believed, was a necessary condition for the emergence of socialism 
attd could l>e brought afx mt by a period of state capitalism and 



«*Carr, op. dt, 2:17^9. 
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by acknowledging that "there is still mwh that iviw foul should l*e 
learned from the capitalist.***" 

XFI*\ application to industry wa* sf>eUcd out by directive* from 
a party conterence in May. li»21. ami a Cabinet decree tit August 
of the aaiue year. These called for strengthening the consumer 
good* toni|>one!U ol industry and for concentrating produetioti 
into trusts, but divorced from SCNfc\ direct control over manage- 
mem. Trusts liecame rc>|>onstble fur their own pioJit-lms ret.. 74! 
and acquired the ability to buy and sell on the open marke t, giving 
up their sheltered position as state wards. These* were attempts to 
remedy the extreme centralization dictated under War Com- 
munism. 

Within a year more than 100 trusts had inren established, of 
which 20 were in the electrical field.* 1 The trust had hcrom* the 
dominant industrial structure, and the radio industry as part ot 
the economy ?* inevitably swept along and influenced by national 
J m>I icy. 

On the initiative of V. V. Kttihyshex (IHSH HMa) , a prominent 
Boishewk then engaged in economic work, the l,ow-Cnrrem Fac- 
tories Trust was founded January 1. 1922, bringing together 
eleven companies— same small, evidently, some large, 11 * A side 
effect of NKP in this held was the establishmettt not only of 
1 pun-Iy commercial relationship I>etwcen the Trust and the 
MinUtry of Post* and Telegraphs, but a competitive one as well 
because the Trust developed and produced a transmitter slightly 
more powerful than the Radio I <al>oratory\ 1.2 kilowatt "Little 
Comintern* model * 

Voloffdin invited to Invome a Inwrd memt>er of the Trust, 
as he was not only a scientist and inventor but somewhat of an 
expert on tactory production methods. Vologdtn accepted the (Hist 
but did not actually leave the Radio l*t! moratory until late 1923, 
the same year in which Shorin was appointed director of the 

«« Lenin. "O pn>do\x>VM\ <»nom naloge** ["The Tax in KtmT], PSS 43:292: 
CIV 32:S5S. Original emphaw. 
«tCarr. op. rrt.. 2:**>*7. 
""Ostrottinov, o/*, rit.. p. 57. 

^Sotttt. up, tit., j>. Itli. It «*'im that one MMirct* of delay itt tottttrutftttg 
ttie Moscow station ittvolud m«imtf;«furittg diffuttitit-* at tin- Trust** factories 
which we te Hitpplyittg certain electrical f*tm to tlu» laboratory. See Shatmhcir, 
Lenin, p. I IS. 
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Trust's Radio Department. Simultaneously, there was a significant 
reorganization of the Laboratory which saw Nikoiaev siding with 
proponents of the tube in what evidently was a scientific power 
struggle against advocates of the high frequency machine. The 
latter were transferred to Petrograd (now Leningrad) to work 
in the Trust's laboratory, and Bonch-Bruevk h became head of the 
! i ixhni-Novgorod operation* 

Another factor in the split involved the relation of pure research 
to Ixith the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs and the rest of the 
emerging radio industry. The Nizhni-Novgorod unit continued 
to function as the main research and production support arm for 
the Ministry, %vhile the Trust's work was construed in much 
larger terms* encompassing applied research, production of radio 
apparatus and consumer products, and commercial contacts with 
foreign countries. Indeed, the Trust signed a contract with a 
French corporation which was to provide plans, materials and 
know-how in an attempt to stimulate modern production. Ostria- 
kov was part of a group which spoke out against this and tried to 
stop it. on the grounds that the agreement would encourage 
penetration by foreign capital and control— as well as introducing 
new f nomenclature and incompatible foreign parts— and thus to 
t>e harmful in the long run to Soviet radio engineering. 70 More- 
over, the Trust, apparently at the insistence of the French corpo- 
ration, planned to develop a long-distance communication system 
!>ased on high frequency machines and long waves, Bonch-Brue- 
vich fought against this, urging reliance upon tubes and short 
waves whirl: his research had demonstrated to be feasible. 

Relations Lr*wt*u the Lalxiratory and the radio industry were 
c olored by other matters as well. I renin's stroke in mid-1022 and 
his subsequent inactivity had ushered in a period of administrative 
shake-tips and assertions of power. In 1928. former Red Army 
commissar I. N. Smirnov (1881 1936) . a critic of the Laboratory, 
was appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, while Dovgalev- 
ski was demoted to Deputy. In 1924, both Dovgalevski and Niko- 
iaev (the La?>oratory s constant patron) were transferred to diplo- 
matic and trade missions abroad, where they were to spend the 

*• In tin* aftermath, Ostrtakov was given an assignment to develop com* 
rounications in far-off Yakutia (central Siberia) , where he spent the next year 
or two. See Ostrousnov* op. ciL, pp. 14041. 
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next several years. At the same time, the encouragement given by 
the market to light comutnei production at the expense of heavy 
industry added another aspect to friction l»ettveeii the Trust and 
the I<a!>or;uory. The lattei was prodii* iiu; utility models ol 
apparatus at cmt for the Ministry, hut the Trust, concerned hy 
the commercial market from uhich its profits came, evidetitlv 
found these totally unsatisfactory for mass prtKluctton, 71 The 
situation was intensified by a Cabinet deiTee of July 2tf, 1924, 
which authorized organizations and private persons to own re- 
ceivers, thereby stimulating demand. 7 * The Trust fiegan produc- 
tion of two small m«*lels for consumer*, and eventually a third was 
added with iiiIkn and IotuU|ieakers for clnlw and theaters, but 
quantity was instills* iem and a shortage of receivers arose by 192.V* 
IW,*h the Trust and SCNK urge*! that the Radio Utlxmitory Ik* 
transferred from the Ministry of P«*ts and Telegraphs to the 
scientific-technical section of SCNK so as to make it more broadly 
responsive to national interests. This was seen as conforming to 
a pattern in which other research institutes had t>een brought 
under SCNF/s authority The change was carried out in 1925, and 
Dzerzhinski, then head of SCXE. assured the Ministry that the 
shift wotiid not 1* detrimental, as the new arrangement would 
continue to allow the Lilxmitory to fulfill assignments from Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

Further efforts to centralize and concentrate the radio hardware 
industry led to additional administrative and structural changes. 
From the standpoint of production capacity, the Radio laboratory 
was a small unit and was not suited to satisfying growing demands 
for radio apparatus. In terms of the rationalization of industry, it 

u 0*muimo%. op. «f„ p. .IS. 

The decree. Article 10 on "Prhate Radio Receiving Station*/ 1 formalized! 
ownership hy instituting a license system for purrhaM*! am! home-made 
receiver*. Arcordinfl to the measure's prtamblf, the action wit* justified "for 
economic scientific, and cttttttral nmls and for facilitating the development 
of die radio sndtiMry. and c iihivating radio engineering knowledge in the 
country.** Artlrlr 41. also of July 2*. established a temporary schedule of 
Ikcwtc fees. Details in Suhwnir t/tkonav i rnsfHtritrJtrnii RttbtH'hr-krrxt'* 
ianskotzo prmitrfittvi SSHft {"Collection of I Aim and Decrees of the Worker 
Peasant Ckmmineii! of the t'SSR") (Momow: t'pratienie cielami Smttarkoma 
SSSR) , No. 3. SeptemfK-r 22, 192!. pp. J t In. p. In. 

^ Sot in. op. tit., p. 413. 
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made mure sense la eliminate the autonomous structure of that 
unit hy merging it with other* in the same field. The Trust's 
proposal for a consolidation in Leningrad was adopted and the 
staff of the Xizhni Xov<*o!<>d organization moved there in 1928, 
iiei-omiug part of the Central Radio l-tlioratory which had already 
jbsorU'd researchers from the Kazan !>a*e. 74 While this shift 
certainly involved industrial centralization, it could also have 
figured in a plan to rehabilitate Leningrad, not only the Trust** 
location hut a c ity associated with the metals industry. In 1925. 
an SCXE commission outlined a five-year industrial development 
program for that city, whose factories had suffered considerably 
during an extended period of paralysis. The commission's plan, 
which emphasized special expansion of the electrical and engi* 
peering industries was M a landmark in the revival of Soviet heavy 
industry atid in the resusc itation of Leningrad/* 15 

Hotu h Brunic h Downgraded 

In 1928, Telegrtifia i teh fouia hez pmvoduv* which had been 
published for almost ten years at Nizhni-Novgorod under Lel>edin- 
skfs editorship, also was transferred to I^eningrad. After some 
name changes, it emerged as i west in elektrotekhmcheskoi slabo- 
toclmoi promysMennosti ("News of the Electrical Engineering 
Low-Current Industry'*— indicative of the field stressed by the 
Trust). Earlier, the scholarly I,e!>edin*ki. a proponent of the tube, 
had been given an official reprimand by Smirnov. BoncfvBruevtch, 
whose counter-proposal for consolidation in Moscow had been 

74 In selecting a site to which the Tver laboratory could be moved in 1918. 
Nikolaev and hi* colleagues had wanted "to develop the matter somewhat 
farther from Mohow *o that the SCNE would not 'centralize* m. M See Niko- 
lacv. op. at., pp. 9-10. As it turned oat, the choice of Nizhni Novgorod did 
provide the kind of insulation they deaired for the next several years. But 
f*\etituaily (he feared "centralization" and tighter con cm! !>y Moscow and the 
Vzvty starts! to come al.out in the mid 1920s, witett Stalin began using his 
party secretary** \xnt to plate his supporters in important {xystftons in the 
Party and government apparatus aroumi the country. One example of this 
uas the appointment in MEM of "hardliner" A. .V Zlulanov (1890-1948) as 
jwrty chief of Ni/hniNovgorod. win re Ik- Has to Ik* in charge for the nexi 
ten years, Ik fore moving up to a position as one of the most prominent of 
the Stalinist national leaders. 

Ts Edward H. Carr. .Ww/mw in Qnr Country (Baltimore: Penguin Rooks. 
1970). Vol. t. p. 570. 
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rejected, became head of research in the Central l«if juratory. 
Nonetheless, he fount I himself in an organization where pure 
research nan made subordinate to the immediate production 
problems of the Trust. 7 " This tenuous relationship eatne to the 
fore early in IWM when Bomh-Bruevtth was relieved of his post 
at the Central !<at>oratc>ry. New leadership was installed to 
attend to manufacturing diliuuities while research projects were 
c ut teick. lioiuh-Bruevu h rejoined the Ministry of Posts and Tele* 
graphs to continue his work, and until hit death in (?M0 spent most 
of his time teaching and writing. 

Running parallel to these industrial conflicts, attd inevitable 
influenced by economic dilemmas and their solutions, the broad* 
easting system was developing in the Soviet Union. At the end 
of !!*2l f in the wake of the trust-building era. the government 
formed the Radio Transmission Coronation, giving it the re- 
spousihilitv for broadcasting, the building of stations and the sale, 
installation and repair of receivers. However, without its own 
technical support arm. the Corporation's activities gradually re- 
duced themselves to using already existing transmitters while its 
other functions continued to Ik* handled by the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraphs and various government agencies. It was dissolved 
in and broadcasting was returned to the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraphs with immediate stqiervision entrusted to the 
Central Radio Council which drew up a five-year plan.™ 

As far as reception was concerned, development occurred along 
two paths. One centered on individual and club ownership of 
radio receivers, and this grew in spite of economic* and manufactur- 
ing difficulties. The other, the system of private and public 
speaker* wired to a central receiver gained prominence in the 
1920s. This method not only hastened the spread of radio recep- 
tion but was relativelv cheap and simple, sinc e each outlet required 
nothing more than a sj>eaker hook-up and made the most of scairc 
rcsmtrces. It was unquestionably demcxratic and egalitarian in 
Soviet terms, for it made transmissions accessible to large numbers 
who. because of poverty, location or language, might otherwise 1 
have been deprived. Moreover, when used outdcxirs, it teas a 
logical extension of the publicly-posted news bulletin. 

t* CHtrotimov. op. riU* p. 58. 
77 Sotin. op. cit, pp. 404*5. 
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Development of a satisfactory loudspeaker, the last element in 
the system, was achieved in the early 1920s and thus permitted 
group listening to replace individual listening which earphones 
had made mandatory. In its time, the loucls{>eaker was truly a 
miraculous device for it lilK-nitcd the listener from an annoying 
head set and permitted an entire hall of people to hear a trans* 
mission from one receiver. In so doing, it allowed radio to turn 
from point-to-point communication into a medium of popular 
diffusion. Xikolaev recollects that Lenin was especially enthu- 
siastic about loudspeaker development, saying "At least we could 
l>egh with a small room where it would l>e possible to hear the 
voice vithout earphones/*™ 

Shorm. later one of the inventors of Soviet sound film, designed 
speakers and amplifiers that were put in use at the Twelfth Com- 
munist Party Congress (April, 192.1) , which I^enm, ironically 
enough, was unable to attend !>ecanse of illness. The next month 
they wer>- used successfully outdoors in Moscow to diffuse concerts 
transmitted by the local radio station. These models apparently 
provided the positive results necessary to start production, and 
the first shipments of speakers left the facilities of the l-ow -Current 
Factories Trust in January, 1924, just as I^nin had died. 79 

The initial steps which eventually contributed to wire network 
proliferation were conducted by the Moscow City Council of 
L-ibor Unions in 1925. A high-power amplifier was installed in the 
House of Unions and from it, as spokes in a wheel, five main lines 
went to the edges of the city. Branches from these lines terminated 
in private homes and public places such as clubs, schools, factories 
and parks, event tially adding tip to 12,000 loudspeaker points* 
Similar networks were set up elsewhere by radio enthusiasts in 
c lubs and factories, 80 

* # • 

TTin kK ark sciMF. important aspects of the inno- 
vation and expansion of Soviet broadcasting which in the limita- 
tions of this report can only !>e suggested. The growth of the con- 
sumer radio industry, for instance, needs to !>e examined against 

**Xikoi;*ev f op. n/„ p. 17. 
1* Sham*! tur. Isnin. j>}>. 
*>*>iin, of>. «/., p. 413 
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the competing forces of radiofkatiou and investment in iteavy 
industry, policies affected by the agendas of War Communism, 
NEP and sulisequent five-year plans. Moreover, the rate of pro- 
liferation ot small receivers tor individual and club use must Ik- 
seen as the outcome of decisions which had to take account of the 
practicality and simplicity of wire diffusion systems and the general 
economic health of the nation. To a great extent* the spread of 
broadcasting (transmission and reception) was dependent upon 
the objective nature— geographic, cultural and economic— of the 
Soviet I'liicm. The Russian empire had Ixren a poor, backward 
nation; the Bolshevik* inherited thai, as well as encountering 
problems of a rapid and painful change to a tiew social order. 
Radioftcat ion's expense— literally and figuratively— had to be mea- 
sured in national terms, at a time of severe shortages even in the 
basic*. The system's development had to compete against urgent 
needs for raw materials, capital and manpower. Poverty, and the 
demands other spheres placed on productive powers and resources, 
enhanced the logic of wire networks. At the same time, there was 
an emphasis on construction of relatively few but powerful sta- 
tions. The eventual shape of broadcasting and the consumer radio 
industry' also was molded by men, of course. While Lenin initially 
had a great deal to do with decisions of tht* kind implied here, 
radio's maturation after mid-1922 was independent of his influ- 
ence, and paralleled the rise of Stalin and the assertion of mono- 
lithic Party control of all aspects of Soviet life. 

A second factor implied throughout the article is Ixnin's bias 
toward technology and his belief in its curative powers. This is, 
however, but part of a large complex of thoughts and assumptions 
whose historical roots can only lie sketched here. It is often over- 
looked that I^nin, as a Bolshevik and a Marxist, inherited a con- 
siderable share of western lif>cralism f s f>e!tef in rationalism, prog- 
ress, dynamism and salvation by the machine. Technology, un- 
leashed by the Ixmrgeoisie, was felt to !>e a force for unlocking 
productive energies which could turn Russia into a modern nation 
without— thanks to Bolshevism— the exploitation inflicted by pri- 
vate ownership. The attention to radio's introduction, then, 
reflected an already-favorable attitude toward improvement and 
science. The acceptance of the machine and the desirable trends 
it was thought to put into motion was, therefore, as much a char- 
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ait eristic ol lnmrgeois capitalism as of "scicutiiic socialism*" 
Trotski m know ledged this in 1924: "The passion lor mechanical 
improvements, as in America, will accomjxiny the first stage of 
every ncu Socialist so4ict)." M Indeed, Iiolslic\ ism wholeheartedly 
ahsorU'd Marx's endorsement ot science and dynamism, and 
sought to tarry ihcm to their fulfillment. 

V third tat tor, and in many ways the most compelling and 
intriguing, is the relationship between the ideology of Bolshevism 
and its ptcstriptivc |>oiuis oi \iew toward radio sjh* iiicaliy. and 
communication in generals- A discussion ot this traditionally 
infills with Lenin's declaration in When' to itcgin** (May. 1901) 
that "A newspaper is not only a collective propagandist and a 
io|Iecti\c agitator, it is also a collective organi/er." His position 
on the press, however, is found in writings earlier than 1901. It 
emerged during a period of absolutism in Russia, while the revolu- 
tionary movement was distinguished by its lack of unity, and when 
the ncwsj>aj>er hhui liad to I>e published abroad and smuggled 
into Russia. letter. Lenin applied this same view to broadcasting, 
which he called a "newspaper without paper." when he wrote that 
radio would Ik* useful lor propaganda and agitation. lie saw in 
broadcasting a medium foi informing and educating illiterate 
masse*, and in these terms it Ixvamc a bine to !>e harnessed for 
national development. These are broad specifications, though, 
and whether they were to apply only to Party writings, or to art 
and communication in geuetal. needs further clarification. Indeed, 
the Soviet policy on proletarian culture and art (which inevitably 
involves communication) continues to evolve to the present day. 
Much simpler was the matter of ownership, whose public character 
was seitted by the Revolution's success. As Ixrnin wrote in Novein* 
Iht. 1917. "freedom of the press m?an* liberation of the press from 
the oppression of capital. . . ." s| Beyond that, I«enin hoped broad- 
casting would provide a basis for joining the country to the city 
and the peasantry to the proletariat. In a very pragmatic sense, 

*« Trrmki. "/>. tit., p. 25.1. 

H - It is anticipated that this can Ix* c*pt<»retl ;is jiart erf a larger utility of 
Mvri;tib! titutiufif firing de\elr>{ied by T. H. Guhatk. 

^Letiin. "Srlngrt tiartaf'" rwht-ie To Begin"]. PSS 5: J -IS; CM" 5:17-24. 

** Ixnm. "i*n>rkt nwliutMi o svoIxkIc peel t at T Draft Resolution on 
Frmfom of the Plt^|. PSS 35:51: V\V 2fr.«m 
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the new regime needed peasants* support, physically and materi- 
ally, and they had to lie convinced their liest interests lay with the 
Soviets. Aside from that, radio was fielieved to I>e an instrument 
whic h could help level the different c between rural and ttrliau 
peoples, and foster their economic, cultural and intellectual 
linkage. 

Although Soviet broadcasting was innovated in IU22« its evolu- 
tion was m<x!est. A decade alter the Revolution, Trotski was to 
write: "Statistic* unmercifully reveal our backwardness in the held 
of technique and especially regarding the radio. But they also 
give us a picture of the importance the radio can and must have 
as the cheapest means of communication in our enormous coin- 

*»New York Times, Nmcmbcr <>. 1927. Section 10. j>. 
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